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THE HARVEST OF THE WAR. 


HE great struggle which is now devastating Europe 

contains within itself a double issue. The first is 
whether national liberty and the independence of small 
nations are to be preserved in Europe or not. The second 
is whether, if the ideals of liberty prevail, a settlement 
can be made which will prevent such a conflict recurring 
in the future. 

On the first problem there is little new to be said. 
Except for a few extremists, everybody in the five nations 
of which the British Commonwealth is composed is satis- 
fied that national freedom in Europe, the reappearance of 
honour, chivalry, and mercy in the dealing of nations with 
one another, the very possibility of the progress of mankind 
towards unity and peace, is bound up with the defeat of 
the German purpose. That purpose, stripped to the 
facts, is to deprive the neighbours of Germany of their 
independence by compelling them in greater or less 
degree to subordinate their policies to the German will, 
and this result must follow a German victory. No serious 
person wishes to dismember the German people or 
to deprive them of the means of self-defence or to 
reform, from outside, their system of government. But 
few fail to recognize that until the German people 
have abandoned their blind obedience to a system 
which is insatiable of dominion and power, and which 
justifies any form of military barbarism which con- 
tributes to its own triumph, there can be no real 
peace for the world, and that they are not likely 
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to set about reforming the autocratic machine in which 
this evil is incarnate, until its promises have been proved 
vain. Therefore there is practical unanimity on the 
necessity of continuing the war till liberty is secure, and 
controversy centres chiefly on how the British peoples 
can best organize their resources so as to achieve that 
end. 

But there is no similar unanimity on the second problem. 
It is clear that the mere victory of the Allies will not be 
sufficient. Similar vindications of liberty were made in 
1713 after the era of Louis XIV, and in 1815 after the 
era of Napoleon, yet when the generations which had 
experienced the horrors of war were dead the nations 
flew at one another’s throats again. In each case the 
settlement registered the defeat of an attempt to establish 
a military domination over Europe, but did nothing to 
place international relations on a basis which did not 
contain within itself the seeds of fresh war. ‘To prevent 
a repetition of this mistake is no less important than the 


vindication of national liberty itself. As the question 
will spring into practical importance directly the conflict 
of arms is at its end, and as vital decisions may have to be 
taken at the peace conference, it is worth while to attempt 
to arrive at certain clear ideas as to how we are to avoid 
the mistakes of 1713 and 1815. 


I. Tue ArMAMENTs DILEMMA 


N a preliminary view we seem to be confronted by 
a hopeless dilemma. Assuming the defeat of the 
German attempt to terrorise Europe into submission 
to a single will, how are the free states of the world 
to secure their rights and liberties in the future? 
On the one hand there is the school which believes that 
national liberty and progress can only be safeguarded as 
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the result of the possession of armed force, and that 
therefore it is the primary duty of every people to maintain 
such armaments as will secure its safety and vital interests, 
and that no state can call itself a free country unless it is 
strong enough to repel invasion and ensure to its citizens 
liberty and justice wherever they may go. On the other 
hand is the school which believes that the policy of arma- 
ments is in fact the prime breeder of war, that the possession 
of force is a standing temptation to use it, that military 
training is in large measure the deliberate blunting of those 
humane and merciful feelings which, if given full play, 
would most readily stop war because of the horrors and 
cruelties and suffering it entails, and that if nations would 
only abandon armaments altogether good will would reign 
and the era of wars would come to an end. 

The ordinary sensible man is unable whole-heartedly 
to stand under either banner. He feels that there is much 
truth in the arguments used against the first school. The 
policy of defensive armaments and the balance of power, if 
pursued to its logical conclusion, must inexorably lead to 
war, for as national safety and national liberty are thereby 
based on military force, they cease to be secure directly 
the equilibrium of forces is changed. Consequently, as 
the population and industry and wealth of peoples con- 
tinuously alter, and as their conception of what are their 
vital interests also alters, the diplomatic world is kept 
for ever in a condition of feverish anxiety attempting 
to redress disturbances in the balance of power by dextrous 
diplomatic shufflings or fresh crops of armaments. As 
the strain and burden grows there grows also suspicion 
and jealousy of the intentions of other powers, and the 
adjustment of conflicting national interests or ambitions 
becomes ever more difficult. Finally a trivial cause, or 
an irresistible temptation to put an end to an intolerable 
situation by overthrowing the balance once for all and 
establishing the predominance of a single power in its 
place, produces Armageddon. The policy of securing 
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national independence and rights by means of armaments 
and the balance of power has been in the ascendant for 
three centuries, and it has repeatedly deluged the world 
in blood. There is obviously no possibility of ending war 
along this road. 

But if the ordinary man finds small ground for hope 
in the promises of this school, he is hardly more attracted 
by those of the other. He cannot forget that ambition 
and selfishness and greed do exist in this world, and while 
they exist he is not prepared to dispense with the only 
means which seem to guarantee him his freedom and his 
rights. It may be true that armaments and diplomacy 
do, in the long run, produce war, but war is a lesser evil 
than the slavery and oppression which has always followed 
weakness and the desire to escape the burdens of self- 
defence. The sufferings of Belgium and Poland, the 
fate which hangs over the Chinese, the chief devotees of 
the doctrine of non-resistance, are small encouragement 
to the belief that pacifism is a safeguard of right and liberty. 
If all peoples were to agree simultaneously to abolish 
armies and navies there might be something to be said 
for the policy, but so long as one nation prefers to rely 
upon military strength there seems to be no alternative 
but for its neighbours, however peaceful, to maintain at 
least such armaments as will save them from being at the 
mercy of its arbitrary will. 

We are, therefore, apparently on the horns of a hopeless 
dilemma. If we abandon armaments we place our welfare 
and that of our children at the mercy of others who are 
bound by no law and awed by no international policemen. 
If we put our trust in armaments we seem inevitably 
destined sooner or later to drift into war. Is there no way 
out ? 





The Curse of Nationalism 


II. Tue Curse or NaTIonaism 


HE armaments dilemma is not so absolute as at first 

sight it appears. It arises from two false premises, a 
wrong view of the nature and function of force and a wrong 
view of the nature and function of the national state. 

First of all as to force. Force clearly cannot be dis- 
pensed with in the world as it is to-day. It is necessary to 
coerce lunatics and criminals who, in the ferocity of their 
desires, are to all intents and purposes lunatics. It is 
essential to the education of children, for unless they were 
continually restrained by force half the rising generation 
would be killed or maimed by accident or fire. No sensible 
person will question that force, if properly used, in these 
cases is wholly benevolent and desirable. The use of 
force, however, is not less necessary in the case of many 
adults who are neither lunatic nor criminal, but who are 
animated by beliefs inconsistent with the welfare of society. 
For instance, it is absurd to allow a perfectly normal 
barbarian to transfix a woman or child in accordance with 
his tribal customs because one has conscientious scruples 
against stopping murder by force. It is manifestly wrong 
not to prevent civilized men from debauching primitive 
peoples by selling them liquor and firearms without 
restraint. In all communities there are still people who 
through ignorance, malice, or selfishness, would set their 
own interests or passions before the welfare of society. 
Some would spread disease through carelessness; others 
would damage life and property through recklessness; 
others, like the sweater or the white slaver, would work 
harm deliberately. In all these cases the only course is to 
prevent such people from injuring their neighbours by 
force exerted under the law, or to bring home to them 
afterwards by fine or imprisonment the consequences of 
their acts. Further, how many of us are there who, if 
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left to ourselves, would always be scrupulously punctual 
in the payment of taxes or meticulously obedient to all 
those minor laws which discipline society into order and 
organic life? Behind the law, therefore, there is always 
the sanction of force in the shape of judge, jury, and 
policeman, and, in the last resort, the army. Without that 
sanction, even among the most civilized races, the law which 
protects the weak from the strong and the community from 
the effects of indifference, violence and vice, would rapidly 
cease to be operative, and civilized society would dissolve 
into chaos and suffering. 

The sphere of force is obviously limited. You cannot 
compel people to be wise or considerate or to hold particu- 
lar opinions by force. It is often wrongly used where 
persuasion or tolerance would produce better and more 
lasting results. It is not less frequently employed so 
blindly and with so little understanding that it does more 
harm than good. In wrong hands it is an unmitigated 
evil. None the less, force is indispensable in society to-day- 
And the reason for it lies in our own failure to live aright. 
If all citizens were fully educated, were animated primarily 
by the desire to serve their neighbours, and were active and 
alert in their public duties, its use would never be necessary, 
except for the insane or the young. Precisely in the 
degree in which a community is ruled by the principles of 
justice, honour and mutual good will, the use of force will 
disappear, and public opinion and the authority of the 
moral code will take its place. Public opinion and prin- 
ciple, where they operate, are by far the more effective agency, 
as is seen in the problem of drunkenness, which has been 
practically rooted out among certain classes by public 
opinion, whereas force can only prevent the worst of its 
evils where public opinion is not so strong. ‘The necessity 
for force, therefore, is the price we pay for our social sins. 
When we get rid of them the soldier‘and the policeman will 
also disappear. *.: 

These principles apply as fully in the international 
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sphere as they do within the state. In the present moral 
condition of mankind it is force which suppresses the piracy 
which is ever springing up in some part of the world. Force 
it is which prevents the renewal of the slave trade, and 
which must be used to put an end to the worst scandals of 
barbarism like the Mahdi massacres or the Congo atrocities. 
And force must be used, if one state is not to be allowed 
under the influence of ignorance or ambition to inflict 
wrong on another people, and if evil and tyranny and 
injustice, everywhere else overawed by force, are to be 
prevented from raging unfettered in the dealings of state 
with state. But the use of force as between nations in- 
volves war, or at least the willingness and ability to wage 
war, in certain contingencies. Armaments, therefore, and 
liability to war are the price we pay for our national sins. 
They are the remedy for the evils of tyranny and injustice 
practised on a national scale. Mere war against war can 
never succeed, for that means the destruction of the only 
instruments wherewith, in a still imperfect world, we can 
protect right and liberty. The true war is against the evil 
passions which bring about war. When these are over- 
come war will recede into the background of its own accord. 

The second horn of the dilemma concerns these pas- 
sions. Only anarchists seriously question the value of 
the state. It is the organism by which a community 
frames and enforces the rules of its social life. It 
ensures in greater or less degree liberty, justice, internal 
peace, security for property and person, to all its members. 
Without it civilization cannot exist. In its advanced form 
of the democratic commonwealth, in which every citizen 
shares in the responsibility for public policy, it is the 
institution through which the future progress of humanity 
must obviously be achieved. It is in itself one of the 
fountains of virtue, for it is a standing denial of the principle 
that self-interest is the guiding motive of man, being 
based squarely on the foundation that the primary 
duty of the citizen is to serve the community of which he 
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is a part. Nor is nationalism an evil. Born in the struggle 
against the deadening doctrine of the divine right 
of kings, and against the devastating futility of dynastic 
wars, nationalism has been the chief of the forces which 
have moulded the nineteenth century. Essentially it is 
the spirit of brotherhood and mutual service in people 
united by race and language. It arose out of the fight for 
liberty. Inspired by it whole peoples have found unity and 
self-government, courage and character. It has been the 
chief foundation of democracy. 

But, while essentially good, both nationalism and the state 
have been perverted to unworthy ends. The purpose 
of the national state has become purely selfish. This 
selfishness has taken two forms. On the one hand it has 
manifested itself in a pride which is jealous of any rival, 
which seeks under the guise of patriotism to deny to others 
all title to the liberty which it claims for itself, and which 
regards ascendancy and domination over others, and even 
the obliteration of their separate racial individuality, as 
one of the primary objects of public policy. In this 
form, in which it is generally associated with autocracy, 
it is the fountain of jingoism, imperialism, mili- 
tarism, and the other doctrines which justify tyranny, 
oppression, frightfulness, treachery, and war for national 
ends. On the other hand, it has manifested itself in a 
callous indifference to the fate of any other people so long 
as the national interests are not affected thereby. In 
this form and under the guise of a specious love of peace, 
too often manifested by democracy, it regards massacre, 
barbarity, and slavery as lesser evils than war, and leads to 
the pacifism, cynicism, and hypocrisy which will condone 
evil rather than make the effort necessary to destroy it. 

Selfish nationalism is the real cause of modern war. 
Selfishness leads to anger, hatred, and quarrels between 
individuals. It leads to party strife and civil war within 
the state. It is no less bound to lead to conflicts between 
states, for so long as they think first of themselves they 
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will neither forgo the use of force to defend or promote 
what they believe to be their own vital interests, nor 
will they use it, however noble the cause and however 
great the need, when, from a purely selfish point of view, 
they need not intervene. Nationalism, therefore, in its 
modern bigoted form, is the enemy to be destroyed, for 
it justifies the use of armaments and war mainly for ignoble 
or worthless ends. It is, therefore, the chief parent of war. 
So long as we look at international problems from the 
point of view of the divers interests of the national states 
of which the world is composed we shall never find the 
road of escape from the dilemma in which we seemed to 
be placed. We are bound to go on incurring the penalty 
which Dante describes as the punishment of the twin vices 
of prodigality and avarice. In the fourth circle of Hell 
he meets a number of men striving endlessly with their 
whole strength to roll great stones before them. Each going 
his own way, they all sooner or later collide with one 
another, when, after a furious altercation, they set out 


again in a new direction only to collide once more. 


III. Humanity First 


HE real cure for war is to overthrow the idol of selfish 

nationalism and put in its place the service of humanity. 
Directly that is done the way is clear. And the reason is 
obvious. Humanity is one. It is one great family of 
which the different races and nations are the members. 
So long as these members look at one another as rivals 
and enemies they cannot prosper or be happy, and they 
are bound to end in quarrel and conflict. So soon, however, 
as they recognize themselves as a single household it must 
become clear to them that the welfare of each is only to 
be found in the welfare of all, and that the reign of right 
and liberty, and the peace and happiness which follow 
from it, will never be reached by any other road than that 
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of mutual friendship and help. If nations will once honestly 
set to work to treat international questions from the point 
of view of humanity, and not of their own selfish ends, nearly 
all the issues which estrange them to-day will lose their 
bitterness. No people will wish to dominate or oppress 
another, or to deprive it of its language or liberty. No 
nation will see its own greatness and strength in the 
weakness or poverty of others; it will be rather con- 
cerned to share with it knowledge and ideas, to learn from 
it, and to help it forward along the difficult road of human 
progress. No one will be driven, as we are at present, to 
regard the death of our neighbours as a benefit to our- 
selves. Opinions will differ about ways and means of 
promoting the common welfare, but honest and selfless 
controversy can never lead to bloodshed as the policy of 
selfish grab and indifference must do. 

The principle of human service indeed solves all our 
difficulties. Armaments will no longer be wasted in a 
sterile attempt to impose the will of one nation on another 
or in resisting evil committed for purely national ends. 
They will find their proper sphere in upholding inter- 
national law, in protecting the weak, and in deterring 
those who would otherwise use force for evil or selfish 
ends. The honest armaments man, indeed, and the 
honest pacifist will unite under the ancient banner of 
chivalry, each dedicated to the service of liberty and pro- 
gress, but each agreed that until all are converted there 
may be times when they may both have to fight for right 
with arms in their hands. Similarly with nationalism. 
The national state is an essential stage in the road to 
the final world commonwealth. As Mazzini, its great 
apostle, said, one might as well attempt to dispense with it 
as bid a man mount a ladder after taking away the rungs. 
But nationality finds its true expression not in pride or 
self-glorification or dominion, but in the services it enables 
a people to render to the human cause. “God,” said 


Mazzini, “ has written one line of His thought upon each 
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people. Special interests, special aptitudes and, before 
all, special functions, a special mission to fulfil, a special 
work to be done in the cause of the advancement of 
humanity, seem to me the true, the infallible charac- 
teristics of nationalities.” “‘ Nationality is sacred to me 
because I see in it the instrument of labour for the 
good and progress of all men.” Directly we think of human- 
ity first, the key to national policy is clear : “ Humanity,” he 
wrote, “is a great army, marching to the conquest of un- 
known lands, against enemies both strong and cunning. 
The peoples are its corps, each with its special operation 
to carry out, and the common victory depends upon the 
exactness with which they execute the different operations.” 


IV. Tue Itituston or AscENDANCY 


MERE general desire, however, to substitute human 

for nationalist ends, as the guide-post of international 
policy, will not carry us far. It must be expressed in 
practical realities. Let us see, therefore, what it would 
lead to in bringing about a lasting settlement of the actual 
issues which have caused the war. 

The active principle in the selfish nationalism of the day 
has been the passion for racial or national ascendancy and 
dominion. It seeks its ends by any means. It draws a 
sharp line of division between one race and others. One 
is superior, the rest inferior. Then it pleads that com- 
petition is the law of life and that states must ever struggle 
for existence with one another. Thus does it first estrange 
and then justify suppression of the liberties of other races, 
Next it demands the possession of colonies and depen- 
dencies because from them are derived strength in men and 
material for the great struggle for predominance over 
other states. Then it requires that these dependencies 
should be exploited in the interests of their rulers, and that 
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colonies should be denied self-government, for oversea 
possessions are of value only in so far as they are controlled 
by obedience to the parent state. And finally it insists on 
the military regimentation of the people in an iron dis- 
cipline at home, and on the abandonment of democratic 
control of policy, because these are necessary to the supreme 
purpose of this false ideal, triumph in war. Throughout, 
autocracy has been its ally and its goad. So does this 
nationalism, fostered by autocracy, work evil and suffering 
and servitude at every stage. 

As soon as the problem is looked at from the point of 
view of humanity it is entirely changed. Colonies are 
then primarily new nations in the making, and what is 
important is that they should develop a vigorous national 
character and culture of their own and attain to the status 
of self-government in order that they may take their 
share of the world’s burden. They cannot be drilled and 
disciplined into obedience to the motherland, nor will they 
blindly support its policy whatever it may be. Their 
primary duty is rather to bring wider views and a clear 
regard for right and justice to its counsels, and to prevent 
it from being governed by purely nationalist ideals. And 
their eventual destiny must be to complete the progress to 
full self-government, either by a formal declaration of 
independence, or by a federal union whereby the peoples of 
the mother country and the colonies share an equal re- 
sponsibility for determining how they should discharge 
their common duty to mankind. Once colonies are regarded 
as new nations with a duty to humanity, and not as mere 
additions to the military power of the motherland, they 
cannot be an occasion for war. 

Similarly with the question of the dependent Empire. 
If we look at it from the point of view of the whole world, 
the government of dependencies is obviously necessary in 
the present stage of human development. It is necessary 
primarily to put an end to the intolerable evils which result 
from unregulated ‘contact between civilized traders and 
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backward peoples. In some cases these evils are the fault 
of the white man, who, as in the cases of the Congo, the 
Putumayo, the New Hebrides, mercilessly corrupts and 
exploits a backward people for his own profit. In other 
cases it is not the fault of the foreign trader, who is the 
unwilling agent through which a backward people gain 
access to liquor, firearms, and the less reputable forms of 
civilized knowledge, which demoralize their customs and 
destroy their system of government. As a result there 
follows scandalous oppression and misrule, as in the case 
of the Mahdi in the Sudan, or a prolonged condition of 
disorder and chaos, generally intensified by foreign money 
and adventurers, from which, as in the case of India, 
there seems to be no hope of the people extricating them- 
selves. In all these cases the only course consistent with 
human progress is for a civilized government, strong enough 
to control the foreigner, to step in, restore law and order and 
justice, and set to work to lay the material and moral 
foundations on which the structure of civilized self-govern- 
ment may eventually be built. Opinions may differ as 
to when intervention is necessary, especially in the case of 
peoples in the intermediate stages of civilization, and also 
as to the best way of training a backward people in the 
paths of self-government, but there can be no controversy 
on the main fact that empire is still a necessity in the pre- 
sent state of the human race. The only alternative, which 
would be to maintain a cordon of ships or police round 
backward territories so as to shut their inhabitants off 
from all contact with civilization, is neither practical 
politics nor could it hasten the progress of the world to 
attempt to apply it. 

So long as empire is treated by the governing people as a 
source of strength to itself in its struggle against others, it 
cannot fail to be a source of international jealousy, suspicion 
and friction, as well as a curse to the dependent people them- 
selves. As soon, however, as it is regarded as a responsi- 
bility exercised on behalf of civilization the question of who 
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is to govern a dependency is never likely to lead to war. 
For as trustees the rulers have a double function. They 
have to maintain law, order and justice locally, and to 
facilitate in every way the development of knowledge and 
character among the people, so that they may eventually be 
capable of conducting a civilized government for themselves. 
They have also to ensure that the rest of the world has equal 
opportunities with themselves to profit from trade and 
intercourse with their dependencies. So long as the 
principle of the open door and that of conducting the 
government of the dependency in the interest of its in- 
habitants are scrupulously observed, empire will lead 
neither to revolution nor international war. 

Similarly with the problem of nationalities within the civil- 
ized state. Directly the idea that one state or one race has to 
struggle perpetually with its neighbours is abandoned, 
the main argument for dragooning subject nationalities 
vanishes. If the purpose of all states is not dominion and 
conquest, but the welfare of the human community, it is 
obviously to everybody’s advantage that all should have 
equal rights and opportunities. All sections within the 
state will then recognize that they have something to give 
and something to learn, but nothing to impose, and national 
life will be appraised not because of the monotonous en- 
forcement of a single type of ideas, but according to the 
diversity of its contributions to the common human cause. 
The imposition upon the people of the strait-waistcoat of 
conscription will be unnecessary. Democracy, strength- 
ened and disciplined by the free adoption of the principle 
that it is the duty of every citizen to give some active 
service to the state, will come by its own. Moreover, the 
liberal policy cuts the Gordian knot of the irredentist 
problem. For it achieves by voluntary means that very 
enlargement of states which is the true solution of the 
nationalist question, but which nations strive in vain and 
at prodigious cost to effect by the tyrannical use of force. 
In no country in the world is there a clear geographical 
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separation between different races. They are hopelessly 
intermingled, and modern facilities for migration tend to 
increase rather than diminish this condition. Any attempt to 
make the boundaries of states coincide with those of 
nationality must lead to the multiplication of small states 
each containing an irredentist minority separated from its 
brothers and confined in its relations with its neighbours to 
the fateful methods of diplomacy and war. The only 
permanent cure is to combine them all in one state for the 
government and policy of which they are all responsible, 
which is able to consider the interests of all the races within 
it, but in which each race has as much local autonomy as is 
consistent with the welfare of the community as a whole. 
This solution which is so certain and so easy where freedom 
reigns, which is the road we must all travel towards the 
ultimate solution of all international problems, the world 
commonwealth, is impossible where nationalist ambition 
rules supreme. 

Even this brief consideration makes it abundantly clear 


that the substitution of human for purely nationalist ideals, 
and the abandonment of militarism, imperialism, and the 
passion for ascendancy, difficult as it may be in detail, 


solves the actual controversies which immediately caused 
the war. 


V. Tue Intuston or Isoxation 


HIS, however, is to deal with only half the problem. 

There is a passive aspect of selfish nationalism which 
has to be eradicated if the nations of the world are 
to find unity and peace. ‘The problems of humanity 
will only be solved if all civilized powers co-operate 
in finding the solution. The policies of magnificent 
isolation, of avoiding foreign entanglements, of the 
Monroe doctrine, of neutrality, are, in certain of their 
aspects, no less certain to involve the world in evils 
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from which it will only be extricated at the price of 
war as national ambition itself. If humanity is one 
family, the welfare of its members is a common concern 
of all. That welfare will not be assured even if each 
member goes his own way honestly trying to ayoid giving 
trouble to others. A society is only healthy igy'so far as 
all its members recognize the positive duty of helping one 
another. The human community will be healthy only 
if all its members set to work to promote the com- 
mon good in friendly co-operation. Men have no 
right to ignore their duty to their fellows just because 
they live at a distance. To ignore Armenian atrocities 
or the wrongs of the Putumayo is just as bad as to claim 
the right to ascendancy over others. Injustice and 
oppression will not disappear of their own accord. To 
stand aside and watch another wronged is to connive at 
the triumph of evil. ‘“ Between good and evil we cannot 
remain neutral. It is the word of Cain.” Chinese 
society is the product of the Confucian proverb: “ ‘Thou 
shalt not do to others that which thou wouldst not have 
them do unto you.” All that is good in the Western 
world is the outcome of the Christian golden rule : “‘ What- 
ever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even so 
to them.” ‘The one is the philosophy of selfishness: the 
other is the law of love. 

Human society is essentially one, and it will be pros- 
perous and happy only in so far as evil is rooted out from it 
everywhere. Injustice, ignorance, or slavery, if allowed to 
flourish uncontested and unrebuked anywhere, will even- 
tually recoil on all the rest of humanity. There could be 
no more striking instance of the way in which this happens 
than this war itself, which, originating in the wrongs of 
Europe, has affected profoundly the lives of all mankind. No 
people is doing its duty or can expect to be permanently 
happy which does not recognize an unlimited responsibility 
for helping its neighbours in any way it can and in any part 
of the globe. This duty is acknowledged already by many 
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individuals among the great civilized powers in missionary, 
educational, and medical enterprise among the backward 
peoples. But it is not generally recognized in their national 
policies. If humanity is to progress, all the great civilized 
nations of the earth must not only agree to discuss together 
many matters now regarded as coming within the sole 
competence of the sovereign state, but each of them 
must voluntarily assume the responsibility for helping to 
maintain right, liberty, and justice throughout the whole 
world. There is no escaping this consequence. In 
the great outside world the conditions in which human 
beings can live in freedom and happiness will be pre- 
served only by the same means as they are preserved 
within the state, first by bringing public opinion to bear 
upon injustice and wrong, and then, if they do not disappear 
of their own accord, by applying force to them under the 
control of law, and this will be done only by the deliberate 
co-operation of all civilized nations. 

It will be no more easy to bring the democratic nations to 
this view than it will be to bring the autocratic states to 
abandon their passion for ascendancy and power. So deeply 
set are all peoples in the current nationalist conceptions 
that the very idea that they should enter into dis- 
cussions about their national policies, and, in consequence 
about such matters as armaments, treaties affecting the 
balance of power, the freedom of the seas, the 
Monroe doctrine, the restriction of Asiatic immi- 
gration, commercial treaties, and the open door, 
the treatment of countries like Persia or Mexico, 
where it seems doubtful whether the inhabitants 
can maintain a civilised government for themselves, is 
unfamiliar and even obnoxious. Yet if each nation 
claims the sovereign right of settling in its own way what 
it considers to be matters solely concerning itself, war is 
bound sooner or later toensue. It was the claim of Austria- 
Hungary and Germany to settle the Serbian question—a 
manifestly European issue—according to their own ideas 
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which precipitated the war. It was the action of Britain 
and France and Spain in settling the North African question 
among themselves which was one of the chief justifica- 
tions pleaded by German militarists for their policy 
of armaments and aggression. It was the failure of 
Great Britain, after all negotiations with Germany had 
broken down, to insist on an international conference at 
which not only armaments, but the political questions 
which lay behind them, could be thrashed out, as the alter- 
native to a formal treaty of defence with Russia and France, 
which rendered practically inevitable the gradual drift to 
war. It was the inability of all the other nations of the 
earth to rise sufficiently above the consideration of their 
own national interests to see that a conference of all the 
great powers was the only cure for a state of affairs which 
was menacing civilization, which made possible the final 
outbreak without any attempt at conference or compromise. 
Conference, however, by itself, will not be enough. If 
conference is to have any lasting effect it must lead to the 
assumption by the civilized powers of definite responsi- 
bilities towards their fellow men. No great nation will 
diminish the armaments with which it ensures its own 
safety or can make its wishes felt unless it knows that it 
will have fair dealing in the settlement of international 
problems, and that there is some other guarantee for its 
rights and liberty. And there will be no such guarantee 
until all powers not only attempt to settle these problems 
in accordance with right and justice, but agree to give 
their decisions the force of law by undertaking to enforce 
respect for them. 


VI. Tue Concert or Nations 


HIS does not mean sweeping away all existing land- 
marks or any sudden and disquieting breach with the 
past. To begin by abandoning the balance of power by 
land or sea, or the diplomatic doctrines upon which the 
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present stability of international society depends, would 
do more harm than good. But it does mean such 4 
change of mind that all should admit that they cannot 
go their own way regardless of others, that they can- 
not remain indifferent to the rights and wrongs of the 
rest of humanity, and that they must, therefore, become 
members of a regular body at which matters in controversy 
between nations can be discussed frankly and without 
reserve, and at which their obligation of upholding inter- 
national law and treaty can be defined. No proper inter- 
national consultation can be effected by means of diplomacy. 
Diplomacy in one of its aspects is a normal mode of inter- 
course. But as the instrument of nationalism its essence 
is secrecy, and its main instrument the threat 
of war. Mutual understanding cannot be attained 
in this way. Agreement and the promotion of 
common ends as between nations, as in business, to be 
rapid and effective must be the outcome of direct 
negotiation between principals round a common table. 
Nor can co-operation between nations be effectively 
maintained by ad hoc or occasional conferences to solve 
particular problems. Any serious attempt to put the 
welfare of humanity first involves the establishment of - 
a permanent conference of the great powers. 

The questions which divide men and cause wars are 
political questions, and no body of a judicial or arbitral 
nature can deal with them. One might as well entrust the 
duties of Parliament to the Supreme Court, and expect its 
decisions on Home Rule, Tariff Reform, or the relations 
between Capital and Labour to pass unchallenged. Hence, 
when political questions arise between nations, it must be 
a gathering of a political nature which must deal with them. 
Moreover, that gathering must have three characteristics. , 
It must include leading statesmen of all the great powers, 
otherwise it will fail of its primary purpose, which is to 
keep before all that they are members of a greater unity, 
and to ensure that all international questions shall 
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be {considered from the point of view of the 
human whole and not of any national part. It 
must meet at regular intervals and have a _ proper 
-constitution because otherwise, as was the case with the 
Concert after the Napoleonic wars, the idea of coopera- 
tion will gradually lapse as the nations again become 
preoccupied with their own affairs. And its constitution 
must be such that any international question however 
controversial can be brought before it, in order to establish 
the principle that every international question has an 
aspect which concerns all nations, upon which they are 
entitled to present their views, and to counteract the 
inevitable tendency towards a reversion to purely diplo- 
matic methods. The only body which can meet these needs 
is the Concert of the Nations. 

The essential principle of the Concert is that the members 
‘which compose it, while surrendering none of their sove- 
reign independence, recognize that they are partners in a 
greater unity, and should therefore deliberate and act 
regularly together, in order to promote the welfare of the 
whole. The Concert would not be a parliament. It 
would have no legislative or executive authority or military 
power. And no nation-member would be bound by any- 
thing save its own voluntary assent to a treaty or agreement. 
The Concert would not necessarily always ensure peace. 
From one point of view the Concert of Nations would be 
scarcely more than a convenient mode of international 
intercourse. From another it would mark the beginning of 
the end of international war. For its institution would 
mark the resolution of the nations of the world to look in 
future at international questions from the point of view of 
humanity first, instead of only as they affected their 
own selfish national interests. It would be a standing 
denial of the view that might is right. It would 
make it very difficult for one nation or group of nations 
to declare war, before bringing the matter before the other 
powers. It would make it equally difficult for the others 
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to pretend that the issue which led to war was not their 
concern. Its existence, indeed, is an essential preliminary 
to the success of any scheme for a league to enforce peace. 
No nation will in fact go to war merely to prevent other 
nations fighting, unless they are nations of the smallest 
and most impotent kind. It will always find an excuse for 
neutrality. Nations will only go to war for their own 
selfish ends or for some ideal cause which they recognize 
to be necessary to human progress. If ever a war was 
fought on a clear moral issue it is this war. Yet though 
the sympathy of the greatest of the neutral peoples is 
clearly on one side, in their natural anxiety to keep out of 
the war they have not hesitated to declare as their official 
policy that the wrongs and sufferings of their fellow men 
are not their business. ‘That is inevitable under present 
conditions. The only cure for it is that all the great nations 
should assume a common responsibility for deliberating - 
together about the most serious of international problems. 
Then if one or more powers determine to flout the opinion 
of the world, and break international agreements and law, 
there is some chance of all the rest combining to enforce 
what they have agreed to be right. And if they do, 
war almost certainly will not ensue. But they will never 
do this unless they themselves have had a clearly defined 
responsibility for determining the principles of justice in 
the international sphere. 

After the sufferings of the Napoleonic wars Europe 
attempted to create a Concert. The ideals which underlay it 
were defined as follows in the preamble to the treaty of 
Kalisch (1813) between Russia and Prussia after Napoleon’s 
disastrous Moscow expedition. ‘“ The time will come when 
treaties shall be more than truces, when it will again be 
possible for them to be observed with that religious faith, 
that sacred inviolability, on which depend the reputation, 
the strength, and the preservation of Empires.” ‘That 
treaty was the forerunner of the treaty of Chaumont, which 
established the Grand Alliance between Russia, Austria, 
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Prussia and England which overthrew Napoleon. And that 
Alliance grew, with the admission of France to its counsels, 
into the Concert of Europe, which did for some years 
succeed in dealing with European problems on a continental 
and not a national plane. But the selfish interests of 
the several states rapidly reasserted themselves, and the 
narrowly autocratic ideals of the legitimist Powers, assisted 
by the determination of Great Britain to “revolve in 
her own orbit,” finally broke the Concert to pieces. 
Metternich was the high priest of the one, and would 
make no compromise with democracy, or, as he called it, 
the revolution. Canning was the spokesman of the other. 
Ten years after the signing of the treaty of Kalisch, in 
1823, he wrote: “ Things are now getting back to a whole- 
some state again. Every nation for itself, and God for us 
all! Only bid your Emperor be quiet, for the time for 
Areopagus and the like of that is gone by.” 

But, if the first Concert was a failure, the verdict of Gentz, 
the secretary of the Congress of Vienna, holds good. “If 
ever,” he wrote, “‘ the Powers should meet again to establish 
a political system by which wars of conquest would be 
rendered impossible and the rights of all guaranteed, the 
Congress of Vienna, as a preparatory assembly, will not have 
been in vain.” For the moral of the era of the Concert is 
clear. It failed because only under the impulse of a common 
fear of Napoleon did the Powers subordinate their several 
interests to the common good of Europe, and because, when 
it was formed, the Concert embraced Europe only and not 
the world. Directly the danger was past each Government 
settled back into looking at international problems from its 
own point of view. The sense of unity grew weaker and 
weaker. Even King George IV declared in 1825 that “ the 
late policy of Great Britain had loosened these beneficial 
ties by demonstrating a restless desire of self-interest in 
direct opposition to those wise and all-embracing principles 
by which the peace and general interests of Europe were 
bound together.” And it was the problems arising out of 
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the revolt of the Spanish Colonies in South America which 
gave the coup de grace to the Concert itself, and which, by 
producing the Monroe doctrine, caused that estrangement 
between the new world and the old which is one of the 
greatest impediments to the reconstitution of a new and 
wider Concert to-day. 

The difficulties in the way of a permanent Concert of 
nations are very great. There will be the preliminary 
difficulty of overcoming the reluctance of every sovereign 
power to commit itself to joining the Concert, because it 
will be afraid lest it should be induced to surrender or 
compromise on some matter which from the purely 
nationalist point of view it has considered a vital interest, 
and because membership of a world Concert in itself will 
imply some restriction of that liberty amounting to a 
lawless licence which every state has hitherto enjoyed. 
There will be difficulties over the relative positions of the 
great powers and the innumerable small nations, over 
publicity, status, and so forth. The greatest difficulty of 
all will probably be that of arriving at an agreement about 
the political principles which should govern international 
relations, without which the Concert, even if satisfactorily 
constituted, will, as in 1815-1823, eventually break up. 
There is certain to be a wide divergence of view on these 
principles, for instance, between the autocratic and the 
democratic states. Yet none of these difficulties is insur- 
mountable if the will is there. Great as they will be, the 
need for overcoming them will be greater, for, without a 
Concert, it will only be a question of time for the nations 
to slip back into a separatism which will eventually produce 
evils which will inexorably mature into anotherArmageddon. 
In an issue as great as this there can be no question of 
impossibility. If all peoples once seriously make up their 
minds to subordinate their own selfish desires to the 
welfare of mankind, they will find the way both to create 
the machinery through which they will be able to discuss 
common problems and co-operate for common ends and 
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they will eventually reach agreement on the principles of 
right and justice which should govern the conduct of 
nations, and which, when given the force of law, will be 
the substitute for armaments as the guarantee of national 
liberty. 


V.. Ngurrats, BELLIGERENTS AND THE PEACE 


HE substitution of human for nationalist ideals, 

therefore, if carried to its practical conclusions, does 
solve the issues which caused the war, and lift mankind into 
a plane on which it can expect to find lasting liberty and 
lasting peace. But the road will not be easy. All peoples 
have to learn to see through the great illusion of national 
selfishness which is the true cause of war. ‘They have to 
deny racial ambition and national pride. They have to 
recognize that no state is sovereign in the sense that it is 
entitled to go its own way without considering and con- 
sulting others. They have to learn that when right is in 
question in the common habitation of the world, neutrality 
is an absurdity or a crime. ‘They have to realize that the 
whole language of the day, which speaks endlessly of national 
rights and hardly ever of national duties to other men, is a 
blinding spell. All this will take time, and the greater part 
of the work will have to be done long after the war is over. 
But there is much to be done during the war, and during the 
conference which will succeed it. 

So far as the war itself is concerned the first and essential 
consideration is the overthrow of the prestige of the 
doctrines of racial ascendancy, autocracy and national 
domination. If the Germanic alliance, with its gospel 
that the necessities of the state are superior to individual 
conscience and the moral law, its concept of the world 
as peopled by nations of prey, its belief that free men can 
be terrorised into acquiescing in slavery and wrong, 
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were to be in any degree victorious, all hope of any 
immediate progress towards international unity would 
disappear. The sense of separation from the rest of the 
world which is so strong in Germany, and which is repre- 
sented in the universal German phrase “ wir Deutsche,” 
“we Germans,” and in the talk of “ Kultur,” is a barrier 
to that larger sense of a common fellowship with all other 
men which is necessary to the building up of a healthy and 
free human society. It is largely the creation of the 
system under which the Germans live, which is based on 
distrust of the people and fear of others, and which is 
maintained by a degree of discipline and organization and 
blind submission to autocratic will which is but a modern 
form of slavery. It will disappear only as the promises of 
that system are unfulfilled. Therefore, for the Allies, 
there can be no slackening in effort, no recoiling before sacri- 
fice, until Germany accepts an equal national status with 
all other free states, large and small, and so is able to 
co-operate with other free peoples in the task of rebuilding 
the world. ‘There is no use blinking the eyes to the fact that 
in all probability hard and difficult times lie ahead. The 
strain of the war will increase and its effects will penetrate 
ever more deeply into the individual home. But if we are 
to be true to our word and our cause there is nothing for 
it but to endure in cheerfulness and courage to the end, 
knowing that we are suffering not for ourselves alone but 
for the future happiness of all mankind. 

There is not less important work to be accom- 
plished at the peace conference which will follow the 
cessation of hostilities. The agreement to cease fighting 
will presumably be signed between the belligerents on the 
mediation of a neutral power, who will in no sense be an 
arbitrator, but merely a go-between, and will contain little 
more than a settlement of the territorial issues, as deter- 
mined by the outcome of the military contest. This will 
necessarily be followed by a conference, which will fill in 
details, many of them of the utmost importance, and 
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which will have to consider in all their ramifications the 
profound alterations in the world which the war has caused 
and the delicate and dangerous problems which it will leave 
behind it. It is of the first importance that this conference 
should include statesmen of all the great civilized powers, 
acting not as judges, nor as neutrals watching their own 
interests, nor as arbitrators, but as equal members freely 
expressing their own views, and sharing equally in the 
responsibility. The participation of all the great powers in 
the peace conference will be the greatest contribution 
towards peace and unity on earth which it will be within 
our reach to make once liberty is secure. It is vital partly 
because it will make far more probable a settlement which, 
in so far as the welfare of all will have been considered, will 
be just and which will therefore contain none of those 
unforgivable grievances which rankle into war, and so will 
permit of friendly co-operation between the powers after 
the war. But it is vital far more because if all the nations 
are once united, under pressure of a great crisis, in dealing 
with the affairs of the world there is a reasonable probability 
of their agreeing to constitute the conference itself as the 
nucleus of the permanent Concert of Nations. And if 
this step is taken, not only will the principle of the Concert 
be established, but time will be given which, when the 
passion of war has died down, will permit of the gradual 
unravelling of those problems connected with armaments, 
the balance of power, and the freedom of the seas, of 
nationality, of trade treaties and the open door, of Asiatic 
immigration, which if there is no Concert to discuss them, 
and they have to be handled by the old methods of diplomacy 
backed by arms, are bound sooner or later to plunge the 
world once more in war. 

Recent events have shown how vital the attitude not 
only of belligerents but also of the neutrals may be toward 
the attainment of these ends. The American Note of 
November 6 sounds an ominous note. According to its 
terms, the Government of the United States “ unhesitatingly 
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assumes ” the “ task of championing the integrity of neutral 
tights, which have received the sanction of the civilized 
world against the lawless conduct of belligerents arising out 
of the bitterness of the great conflict which is now wasting 
the countries of Europe,” and “to the accomplishment 
of that task it will devote its energies, exercising always 
that impartiality which, from the outbreak of war, it has 
sought to exercise in its relations with the warring nations.” 
This attitude, if persisted in, must lead to fateful con- 
sequences. If the terms of the Note are pressed to their 
logical conclusion, the United States must first impede 
liberty in its struggle for existence, and, in the last resort, 
will be driven inexorably, as in 1812, to take up arms in 
such a way as will assist tyranny to prevail. But if any- 
thing is certain it is that the American people do not 
intend that this should happen. Why, then, have they 
taken up a position so inconsistent with their real feelings 
and intentions, and so full of danger to the cause they them- 
selves have at heart. They have been driven to it, because, 
like every other nation on the earth, they are dominated 
by the purely nationalist idea. Overborne by it at the very 
beginning of the war, the Government of the United States 
declared its neutrality in a contest which the overwhelming 
mass of its people felt was a struggle between right and 
wrong. This policy, for which we have no sort of right 
to blame them, for we are at war now because our foreign 
policy was governed by a similar mistake up to August 4, 
1914, and which persists largely because of divisions within 
themselves, has dogged their footsteps ever since. It has 
forced them to witness the martyrdom of Belgium in silence, 
to discuss and temporize over the application of frightfulness 
even to their own people, to trust to phrases to put an end 
to the most awful massacres that the world has seen. It 
is now driving them into a controversy with the Allied 
Powers, the chief result of which must be to hinder the 
triumph of that national liberty of which the American 
people are themselves among the foremost champions. 
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The truth is that, in a great struggle over the principles 
which are to govern human society, no great member of 
the human family can be neutral. It is only the conception 
that the first duty of the state is to itself and that it has no 
responsibility for the welfare of the rest of humanity which 
enables a people to plead neutrality as an unchallengeable 
justification for its acts. Directly the policy of “ America 
first ” is supplanted by that of “ humanity first ” neutrality 
and the championship of neutral rights to the point of 
seriously impeding those who are fighting for human 
liberty is seen to be impossible for a liberal power. 
This is not to say that America ough to enter the 
war. The manner in which one nation should dis- 
charge its duty to others can be determined only by 
that nation itself, and in this case America is obviously 
thinking of the possible service she may be able to 
render as mediator between the warring states. But it 
does mean that her Government should no longer screen 
itself behind the fiction of neutrality and should declare as 
the basis of its policy the undoubted determination of the 
American people to do nothing to help tyranny to vanquish 
liberty in Europe. That is the logical and honourable 
position. There is no moral issue involved between America 
and the Allies. At one time she was within measurable 
distance of participation in the war in defence of human 
rights, and had she done so she would herself have broken 
the very laws for which she now contends. The real diffi- 
culty is that it implies coming to an official judgment about 
the moral issues in the war, and that is exactly what the 
prevailing nationalism considers as the unpardonable sin. 
And therefore it is exactly here that the break with the false 
gospel which has blinded all our eyes must come if ever we 
are to rise above the plane of recurring wars. Not the least 
service which America could render to the world would be 
to break down the immoral doctrine that it is the duty of 
non-combatants to avoid any official expression of opinion 


about the merits of a controversy between other members 
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of the human family to which all belong, unless their own 
national interests happen to become involved, and publicly 
to avow that its policy, while unfriendly towards none, 
could not be indifferent to the purpose of the belligerent 
powers or to the issue of the war, and would be concerned 
not merely with the championing of the integrity of neutral 
rights, but mainly with helping the nations of the earth to 
liberty, unity and peace, in whatever manner it thought 
right. 

The attitude indicated in the Note, however, may have 
even more disastrous consequences when it comes to the 
discussion of peace. America’s greatest service to the cause 
of human unity and peace will not be to act as mediator 
between the belligerent powers. It will be as a member of 
the Peace Conference, and of the Concert into which 
it may grow. If she is dominated by the nationalist 
spirit she is bound to refuse to participate as a responsible 
equal in its deliberations. She will be willing to act as 
arbitrator, and attend with a watching brief, but she will 
not commit herself to discussing with others the future of 
the American world, or assuming any share of responsi- 
bility for helping to solve the problems of the old world. 
Yet on her decision all the hopes of human unity will hang. 
By breaking with her long-established national tradition 
and assuming common responsibilities for maintaining 
right and justice throughout the world she can probably 
save the world from another Armageddon. By clinging 
to the policy of isolation she can condemn mankind to 
another era of estrangement and war. 


VIII. Tue Harvest or SacriFice 


NLY now are we beginning to realise the full import of 
the war. The Allies entered it to fight for liberty. 
They find now that the harvest of their sacrifices may be 
not freedom only but unity and peace for all mankind. The 
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attainment of this goal will not be easy. Only the most 
resolute pursuit of it will overmaster the selfish and 
separatist tendencies of the national spirit within ourselves. 
If we are to reach it all the great nations must labour 
together. On the western democracies, who understand 
better the spirit of unity and freedom, a special responsibility 
rests. Fortunately there are good omens. Italy has before 
it the ringing message of Mazzini. France in the recent 
words of M. Briand has declared herself ‘‘ the champion of 
the world.” “ Aroused, and sword in hand, she fights for 
civilization and the independence of peoples. When she 
lowers the sword it will be because she will have obtained all 
the guarantees of a durable and solid peace, and by this 
peace, given to the world by France and her Allies, all 
‘ arriére pensée’ of tyrannical domination will give way to 
the idea of the progress of civilization through freedom of 
the peoples enjoying full automony.” On America, too, 
as we have seen, there will fall a fateful decision. 

Our task, however, is not to speak of the duty of other 
nations, but to see that we perform our own. And on our 
shoulders there rests, perhaps, the greatest responsibility 
of all. For it is easier for the British Commonwealth 
than for any of the other great Powers to rise above the 
nationalist idea. Its very size and geographical distribu- 
tion give it a perspective which already embraces the whole 
earth. As it contains a quarter of the human race and 
peoples of every race and colour and of every degree 
of civilization, it can bring to the peace conference practical 
experience of how to deal with all the most difficult 
questions which will confront it. The problems of racial 
animosity between civilized peoples have been solved on 
the basis of equal rights in South Africa and Canada. The 
ideas of trusteeship and the open door have been the 
governing principle of the government of its dependencies 
for more than a century. It has been found possible to 
reconcile the growth of nations as distinct and individual 
as those of Europe, with loyal membership of a larger 
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commonwealth. The very existence of the British Com- 
monwealth itself is a constant demonstration that not 
force or fear, but the reign of law and the principle that 
the welfare of the whole must prevail over the selfish 
interests of any part, are the true guardians of unity and 
peace. 

The war inshowing us that the ancient cause of liberty, 
for which we had fought in the past, had still to be won, 
has given us a unity we have not known for many a day. 
In entering it we redeemed, at a heavy price, the mistakes 
and blindness of a selfish past. But the war has done 
more. It has disclosed to us that when this battle is won 
we have the still greater mission of helping to bring unity 
and brotherhood to all mankind. That mission is perhaps 
the greatest to which any peoples could be called. Let 
us shoulder it manfully, and in doing so let us remember 
that it will be achieved only in so far as we think of others as 
well as of ourselves, and banish resolutely from our hearts 
hatred and envy, greed and revenge. As Mazzini wrote : 
“We must convince men that they, sons of God, have 
here on earth to carry out one law, and that each of us 
must live not to himself, but to others; that the end 
of life is not to have more or less of happiness, but to 
make ourselves and others better; that to fight injustice 
and errors everywhere, for our brothers’ sake, is not a 
right only, but a duty—a duty that we may not without 
sin neglect—a duty that lasts as long as life.” If we live 
up to this standard ourselves we shall succeed, though the 
way will be long and the discouragements many. What 
is more, in thus working for the world we shall heal our 
own wounds. The barren strife between parties will 
merge into a healthy controversy as to how the common 
good is to be secured. The struggle between capital and 
labour will be less bitter when both sides think first of how 
they can help one another to an ampler and more human 
life, and how their joint activity can benefit the community 
as a whole. The Imperial problem too will be simple 
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when it ceases to be a matter of rights, and becomes a 
question of how best the five nations of one Commonwealth 
can combine in leading to self-government those great depen- 
dencies which are their primary charge, and how they can 
best associate to help the nations of the earth to unity and 
peace. The gospel promise “Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God and all these things shall be added unto you,” is 
not less true of politics than of religion. In working for 
those measures which will make impossible for ever the 
merciless fratricide and the untold griefs and sufferings 
of nationalist wars, we shall gain also that internal harmony 
and peace, for which, if we think only of attaining them 
for ourselves, we shall strive in vain. 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE’S FINANCIAL vas 
TASK 


VERY month which passes brings more and more 

into prominence the magnitude of the financial burden 
which the war is placing on the shoulders of Great Britain 
and the British Empire, and the magnitude, too, of their 
financial and economic power. 

In previous numbers of Tue Rounp Taste an attempt 
has been made to elucidate the true nature of the financial 
problem before us, and what efforts and sacrifices it demands 
from the whole people. The subject is so all-important 
that no apology is needed for returning to it. The strain 
to which the United Kingdom is being, and will be, sub- 
jected is clearly evidenced by our vast expenditure. We 
have been told officially that everyone must be ready to 
give the Government through taxation or loan at least 
half his income, and we have been warned that our financial 
strength is to be strained to the uttermost. It is not the 
intention of this article to discuss in detail the financial 
measures and expedients by which the Government will 
have to meet the Country’s requirements. Its aim is 
rather to examine the financial and economic problem 
as it concerns the nation as a whole, to investigate what 
is really happening beneath all this machinery of loans and 
taxation, and, finally, to make clear what part can and 
should be played not only by the citizens of the United 
Kingdom, but also by the Governments and citizens of 
every other part of the Empire, if we are to carry through 
the war to a successful conclusion. 
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I. Tue Frnancrat Position. 


R McKENNA has recently estimated that our 

expenditure during this financial year will be about 
£1,600,000,000. Of this about £300,000,000, will be 
covered by taxation, leaving £1,300,000,000 to be covered 
by loan. In last July a loan of {600,000,000 was raised. 
To cover our expenditure up to the end of next March 
loans in some form or other amounting to not less than 
another {600,000,000 will be required. By March next 
our daily expenditure will probably be well over {5,000,000 
a day, or at the rate of not much less than £2,000,000,000 a 
year, a sum practically equal to the nation’s whole income. 
Our revenue for next year is estimated at about £400,000,000. 
In other words, if the war lasts for another year beyond 
March next, we shall have to find an additional 
£1,600,000,000 by loan. Thus our financial burden, 
vast as it is now, is growing rapidly. Our present ex- 
penditure is enormously increased by the necessity we are 
under of lending very large sums to our Allies. These, 
we are told, will amount this financial year to about 
£400,000,000. We may hope in time to recover these 
huge debts, but for the time being they are just as much 
expenditure which we must meet as anything else. 
How important and essential is the financial help we 
give to our Allies is proved by the calculation that our 
loans are sufficient to pay for the equipment and main- 
tenance in the field of 3,000,000 men. 

We have raised already since the beginning of the war, 
in one way and another, by loan, or Exchequer or Treasury 
Bills,something between £1,100,000,000 and £'1,200,000,000. 
We have got to go on raising money now at still greater 
speed. Somehow or other the Government must have 
the money it requires. If it cannot get it by normal 
methods it must get it how it can, even if it were even- 
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tually driven to forced loans, or inflation of currency. 
As long as the people of a country are prepared to go 
on fighting, continue to believe in their own financial 
stability as a state, and can produce or buy what is necessary 
for themselves and their soldiers, they need not be absolutely 
prevented by lack of “ money.” If the goods are there, and 
the Government’s I.0.U.’s are taken, the “‘ money ” can be 
created; the printing press can print more currency, 
and State loan banks can be created, as in Germany, to 
lend money on all kinds of security. But necessary as 
these measures may be, let no one suppose they are not 
evil. They lead to great inflation and to a continued 
rise in prices. They may for the time being deceive the 
country by providing all the appearances of prosperity. 
Money will be plentiful ; high prices will yield great profits ; 
the huge Government expenditure will lead to a wide 
redistribution of wealth. Yet meanwhile the appearance 
of greater wealth will be accompanied in reality by its 
increasing shrinkage. The deposits of the banks may 
increase, but the real wealth, which they represent, will 
be less. High prices may to many bring great profits ; 
to many more they will bring great suffering. The infla- 
tion of credit may encourage and allow for a time of in- 
creased consumption, but, since it does not add one iota 
to production, it will only add to the increasing difficulties 
in the way of supply meeting demand and of the country 
paying for its foreign purchases. The financial measures, 
whether by loan or taxation, which the Government 
may take to supply its needs in the way of money, are of 
the first importance for the maintenance of our credit 
and for the conduct of the war. But with these details 
this article is not concerned. It is to be supposed that 
somehow or other the Government will be able to obtain 
at home all the money it requires, to buy such goods as 
can be produced at home. 

If Austria-Hungary can find the money to keep armies 
of millions in the field it is to be supposed that we can. 
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Our real problem is a different one. It is whether we— 
1.e., the nation as a whole, Government and people alike— 
can continue to buy from abroad all the goods, food, muni- 
tions, etc., which we and our Allies must have. And here 
it is no longer so much a question of financial expedients. 
We may raise twenty war loans in this country; we may 
tax ourselves twenty times as much; but that will not 
provide us with a single dollar to pay the Americans 
what we owe them. Our own internal currency, our own 
Government’s 1.0.U.’s are good enough for us, but they 
are no good to America. It is no good our Government 
offering Americans a cheque on the Bank of England. 
They want money which is current in their country, not 
our money. Our Government may, it is true, persuade 
them, as indeed it has just done, to lend it some of their 
money, which it can then use for payments due over there. 
But apart from what it can borrow, it has no other means 
to pay beyond such as are available to the ordinary British 
citizen. It can find money to pay abroad only out of the 
proceeds of our exports, or by the sale of gold, or by the 
sale of securities, or for money due to us for services ren- 
dered, such as freight. Since, therefore, we are buying 
so enormously from abroad, it is worth while to consider 
by what means we propose to pay. For if those means 
were to fail us and we could not persuade our foreign 
creditors to lend, no financial expedients, such as the 
Government may use to provide itself with money in its 
own country, will help us. 

We should then have to go without the goods we 
want, or in any case cut down our requirements drasti- 
cally. That is no figure of speech. We are not lending 
£400,000,000 a year to our Allies because we like doing it. 
We are doing it because they can no longer buy what 
they want for themselves. Russia can find the “ money ” 
she wants in her own country, but she cannot export the 
goods to pay for what she wants from foreign countries, 
nor will they lend her their goods on credit. Therefore 
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she must either do without what is essential for her, or 
we must help her. This assistance in purchasing from 
abroad, which we grant so lavishly to our Allies, is vital 
for them. Let us examine our capacity to continue it. 


II. Tue Economic Position 


(a) The National Income and Expenditure of the United 
Kingdom. 


T is simpler for a clear understanding of the burden 

which the war entails on Great Britain, and of the 
manner in which alone it can be met, to ignore for the 
time being the financial elements of the problem, and to 
fix our minds rather on things: on the actual processes of 
production and consumption lying beneath all that intri- 
cate financial machinery, which is apt to obscure realities. 

Neither in peace nor in war does a nation live on 
“money.” Its gold and silver coins have, it is true, 
an intrinsic value of their own, but neither they nor its 
banknotes, nor its currency notes, nor its bank deposits 
are its real wealth. Its real wealth is something quite 
different. It consists of all those existing things which 
the efforts and sacrifices of past generations, and of this 
generation too, have produced, and are from day to day 
producing. It is from this mass of wealth, which either 
has been produced in the past or is day by day being 
produced—i.e., from its capital and income—that a 
nation’s needs, whether in peace or war, can alone be 
met. There is only one other source, and that a tem- 
porary and unstable one—namely, borrowing from other 
nations, or in other words the sale by foreign nations 
of their goods for the time being on credit. No inflation 
of credit, no increase of currency, no financial manipulation 
will of itself produce a single additional grain of wheat 
or a single additional cartridge. 
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Itgis worth while to return again to the examination— 
already made in the June number of Tut Rounp Taste— 
of the exact nature of a nation’s capital and income, since 
important consequences, which are not generally under- 
stood, bearing on the conduct of every man and woman 
in war time, flow therefrom. 

A nation’s capital may be defined as the whole mass of 
its accumulated wealth consisting of : 


(a2) Fixed assets such as land, mines, buildings, machinery, 
railways, roads, canals, etc. 

(b) Live stock, stocks of raw materials, and manufactured 
articles of every kind. 

(c) Gold and silver coins, and bullion. 

(2) Debts owing by foreign nations, and property owned 
in foreign countries—e.g., through bond or share- 
holdings in foreign companies. 

(e) The intangible but all-important capital represented 
by the inherited and acquired skill, energy, organi- 
zation, discipline, and productive capacity of the 
people. 

A nation’s income, which is larger or smaller according 
to the amount and quality of its capital, consists roughly 
of : 

(a) Its current output or production of wealth in the 
form of usable or suitable articles of any kind, or 
service exchangeable therefor. 

(6) Its earnings from other nations for services rendered 
—¢e.g., debts due to Great Britain for freight, for 
banking commissions, etc. 

(c) Its revenue derived from foreign investments. 


It should be noted that in reality the income under 
(5) and (c) does not come to it in the form of money. In 
reality it enables the creditor nation to obtain goods from 
foreign countries to the extent of those earnings and that 
revenue without having to export goods to pay for them. 
From the national point of view therefore they represent 
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so much additional wealth in the form of goods which the 
nation can consume. 

It is interesting to compare the figures usually given by 
statisticians for the value of our capital and income as 
compared with Germany’s, and for the respective expen- 
diture of the two nations, a comparison which gives some 
remarkable results. Statistical figures of this nature 
can only be very approximately true, and other difficulties 
arise, in comparing results as between nations, whose 
standards of life and ways of living are very different. 
Nevertheless they form an adequate ground for broad 
comparisons. Dr. Helfferich, the present German 
Finance Minister, placed Germany’s capital wealth 
in 1913 at something under {£16,000,000,000. He 
estimated the United Kingdom’s capital wealth at only 
£12,000,000,000. But British statisticians make a con- 
siderably higher valuation, and usually give for the United 
Kingdom the same figure as he gives for Germany— 
namely, {£16,000,000,000. Since, then, the populations 
are respectively 68,000,000 and 47,000,000 our capital 
wealth per head is considerably greater, a result due no 
doubt in the main to our much greater holdings of foreign 
and Colonial securities, which are usually said to equal 
about £4,000,000,000, though it is probable that they have 
of recent years largely decreased in value. The com- 
parative figures for income yield still more striking results. 
For Germany we will take Dr. Helfferich’s figures, for 
the United Kingdom the figures of the Census of Pro- 
duction of 1907, though since that date our wealth must 
undoubtedly have increased. 

England. Germany. 
Goods, and Services pro- £ Fe 
duced and received, 

about .. + .. 2,1§0,000,000 —1,960,000,000 
Goods and services con- 

sumed .. ea ..  1,800,000,000 _1,560,000,000 
Surplus wealth .. os 350,000,000 400,000,000 
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These figures show that 47,000,000 British have an 
income of £2,150,000,000, or just over £46 per head, 
whereas 68,000,000 Germans have an income of 
£1,960,000,000, or under {29 per head. They further show 
that, while our expenditure per head is over £38, Germany’s 
is £23. According to this calculation each man, woman, 
and child in the United Kingdom spends {15 a year 
per head more than each German man, woman, and 
child, and if, therefore, we were to cut down our expendi- 
ture to theirs, we should save {720,000,000 per annum. 
The German economy in expenditure is especially striking 
owing to the fact that the cost of living is generally con- 
sidered to be higher in Germany than in England. It is 
not, however, intended to argue that the comparison is 
actually a fair one, or that so huge a saving is reasonably 
to be expected from us. Indeed, owing to the different 
standards of the two nations no accurate mathematical 
comparison is possible. If we were to cut down our 
expenditure so drastically, we might cut down much of 
our income with it. The figures quoted are, however, 
sufficient to show that there is a great deal of room for 
economy in our way of living. ‘They are especially remark- 
able if one remembers that the German standard must 
by now have been cut down again far below £23 per head, 
probably, indeed, at least one-third lower, while ours 
has hardly been reduced at all, if, indeed, it has not 
increased. 

It is vital to grasp how all-important is a nation’s 
annual production of wealth. Whether in peace or war 
what it lives on is what it produces from day to day. 
The figures quoted above show that the wealth—zi.c., 
the materials, goods and services—produced each year 
in this country are not much less than one-sixth of the 
total capital wealth of the country, resulting from the 
efforts of all past generations. It is true that the great 
bulk of this annual production is immediately consumed, 
only something under one-fifth being added to the capital 
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stock. Yet nothing could show more clearly that a nation’s 
true wealth lies in the harmonious employment of the 
energy, skill, productive capacity, and thrift of its citizens. 
A nation’s production of wealth is not something fixed. 
It is capable of being indefinitely expanded by the appli- 
cation of increased capital—i.e., by the savings of the 
nation transformed into additional or improved plant, 
into labour-saving devices, into increased motive horse- 
power per man, and, on the other hand, by the greater 
efficiency of labour, superior management, and the greater 
co-ordination of the efforts of labour and capital. But, 
if owing to extravagance and failure to save the necessary 
capital, owing to inefficiency of labour, restriction of 
output, or bad organisation, owing to continued friction 
between capital and labour, a nation’s income falls far 
below what it might be, then all classes will suffer and the 
nation as a whole fall behind its competitors. 

In normal times, as will have been seen, nations like 
England and Germany have an income a good deal larger 
than their expenditure. They add yearly quite a large 
amount to their capital wealth. The more they save 
the more easily do they increase each year their surplus 
wealth. And this surplus wealth is then applied in the 
direction of improving the national plant as defined 
above, adding to and bettering the machinery of produc- 
tion and transport, or else in lending capital to foreign 
countries. Nevertheless this annual surplus income, out 
of which improved conditions of living are built up, 
is never so large as it might be. Certainly in England 
it might be far larger. Its size depends (1) on the 
productive energy of the nation and on every man 
helping to produce as much as possible, (2) on the nation 
consuming only that portion of the product which is 
necessary for its true needs, and on every citizen wasting 
on useless purposes as little as possible. It has already 
been pointed out how serious from the point of view of 
production is the policy of restriction of output, fatal, 
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indeed, both morally and economically. The maldis- 
tribution of the national income, which imbues the 
working classes with a sense of injury and injustice and 
leads to so much dangerous friction between capital 
and labour, in turn checks production and so injures the 
whole nation. With a proper distribution of wealth the 
greatest possible production must be of equal advantage 
to all classes. The problem of the better distribution 
of the national income is, therefore, one for which some 
solution, or at least amelioration, is vitally required. 

On the side of consumption the growing wealth of a 
nation and its bad distribution tends to great waste. 
The growth of luxury diverts the nation’s productive 
powers into supplying unproductive articles. All classes 
become wasteful in food, drink, clothing, and household 
economy generally. What this means may be gathered 
from Sir Robert Giffen’s estimate, made some years ago, 
that 34 per cent. of the national expenditure is on food 
and drink, 13 per cent. on dress, and 16 per cent. in “ house ” 
expenditure, including rent, furniture, light, etc. The 
tich become wasteful in all their pleasures, motoring, 
dress, servants, etc. They demand that labour shall be 
uselessly employed in providing for all their unnecessary 
wants, and the less rich follow suit as best they can. Take 
one or two instances of wasteful consumption. Our 
drink bill in 1913 was over £166,000,000. All that money 
could have been productively employed. As it was, it 
went to employ labour, capital and ability on the 
growth of barley and hops, the working of breweries and 
distilleries, and on the management of countless public- 
houses In the end the product of all this great labour 
and effort had gone down the throats of the people, gene- 
rally to their great detriment, and nothing remained. 
Had it been diverted for the betterment of our productive 
industries—suppose, for instance, that it had been em- 
ployed in providing better motive power for our indus- 
tries or in rebuilding our canals or in better clothing, 
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housing, or education of the poorer classes—our wealth 
would have been much greater. Again, when a rich 
man employs much labour and capital in his unpro- 
ductive pleasures, in keeping, for instance, too large a 
number of men-servants or gardeners for pleasure gardens, 
or when his wife employs many dressmakers, they are 
diverting the nation’s labour and capital from productive 
to unproductive wealth. Nor is it only the rich who 
err, though in their case the error is the more glaring 
and the less pardonable. The poorer classes in this 
country are perhaps less thrifty than their fellows in any 
great civilized country except the United States. Unfor- 
tunately there are too many millions for whom saving is 
practically an impossibility. But, even where it is possible, 
it is a comparatively rare virtue, as the profits of public- 
houses, cinemas, theatres, and racecourse ‘“‘ bookies ” 
show. Many social troubles would be remedied if both 


rich and poor learnt more of the true art of economical 
living. 


(b) The Effect of War on the National Income and Expendt- 
ture. 


HE effect of modern war on a nation’s income is 

profound. It changes the amount, and still more 
the character, both of the production and the consumption. 
It is not possible to calculate accurately the extent of 
the changes. The unknown factors are too many. But it 
is possible to show generally the influences at work and 
to form some measure of their effects. 

The national income and expenditure of the United 
Kingdom were estimated above at about £2,150,000,000, 
and {1,800,000,000 respectively. The income has been 
affected in the first place by the withdrawal, most of them 
from productive occupations, of about 3,000,000 soldiers 
and sailors between the ages of 18 and 44. 

Now, since the “ occupied males” between those ages 
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in England and Wales amounted in 1911 to 7,200,000, it is 
clear, after adding the equivalent figure for Scotland and 
Ireland, that well over one-third of the most vigorous 
“occupied males” have gone. On the other hand the 
gap has been partly filled at any rate by unemployed men, 
by women and boys, and by harder work and more over- 
time generally. It is possible indeed that the loss of 
productive power has not exceeded 10 per cent. Let us 
suppose that the nation’s productive income, excluding 
therefrom soldiers’ wages as not being in this sense pro- 
ductive, and excluding rises in prices, which affect income 
and expenditure equally, has fallen to £2,000,000,000, or 
by 74 per cent. 

In the second place, however, that product has changed 
largely in character. It has changed owing to the enormous 
demand by ourselves and our Allies for munitions of war, 
not used before. Let us assume for a moment that the 
consumption of the nation, including the non-munition 
consumption of our soldiers and sailors, is as usual 
and amounts to /1,800,000,000. Our income being 
£2,000,000,000, there is a surplus of only {200,000,000 
left to meet all the munitions required by ourselves and 
all our loans to our Allies, which will be taken in the form of 
goods from us or other nations. It is impossible to say 
how much out of our Government expenditure of 
£1,600,000,000 is in respect of these two items. It may 
well be £1,000,000,000. If so, there will be a shortage 
of £800,000,000, which must be met either by saving, or 
out of capital, or by borrowing. Let it be remembered 
this is not money we shall be short of, but actual goods. 

Let us give the calculation in another way, giving figures 
for actual goods produced only, and omitting altogether 
the value of productive services such as the services of 
Government servants, railway officials, hotel keepers, etc. 

The Census of Production for 1907 gives the following 
figures for the goods which we actually produced or ob- 
tained by exchange, or lent abroad by way of investment : 
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1. Goods used for personal con- £ 
sumption . ‘ . _ 1,410,000,000 
2. Goods available for capital pur- 
poses :— 
(a) Maintenance of existing 
plant. ; - 180,000,000 
(b) Investment at hice ; 190,000,000 
3. Goods used to maintain or in- 
crease stocks of consumable 
goods . ‘ . ‘ 65,000,000 
4. Goods exported as means of 
payment for loans to foreigners 100,000,000 





Total £1,945,000,000 


This figure of £1,945,000,000 represented in 1907 not 
only what we produced for our own use, but what we ob- 
tained from abroad, either in exchange for goods exported 
or in return for money due for interest on investments, 
freight, etc., together with an additional {100,000,000 of 
goods which we had over and available for lending abroad. 
Of the above items it will be seen that Item 2 (a) and in 
part Item 3 were required purely for maintaining our plant 
and working capital. In other words, say, £200,000,000 
must properly be deducted to arrive at what goods are 
available for consumption without living on our capital. 

This leaves £1,745,000,000. Now if we assume, as 
before, that our production of goods is less by 7} per cent., 
we get a resulting figure of £1,615,000,000. On the as- 
sumption that we still consume for personal use 
£1,410, 000,000, and yet must have {£1,000,000,000 of 
munitions for ourselves and goods and munitions for our 
Allies, we again arrive at a shortage of actual goods of 
about £800,000,000. This actual shortage can only be 
covered either by a reduction in the goods consumed for 
our personal use, or by living on our capital, or we must beg, 
borrow, or steal from our neighbours. 
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Mention has more than once been made of our living on 
our capital. To what extent can we meet our actual short- 
age of goods in that way? If reference is made to the 
definition of national capital earlier in this article, it will 
be seen that much of it is obviously unusable. We 
cannot actually live on our land, railways, machinery, etc. ; 
we can, it is true, cease to keep them up to standard, and 
spend nothing or much less on the upkeep of our national 
plant. We can, too, let our stocks of materials and live 
stock diminish. The figures just quoted from the census 
of production show that we might find between {200,000,000 
and {240,000,000 in this way, that being the actual amount 
we spend yearly on upkeep. But, unless our plant is to 
go to rack and ruin, we cannot long continue such a 
spendthrift policy. Failing this we can only live on our 
capital to the extent that we sell it to foreign countries. 
We have, it is calculated, £4,000,000,000 of investments 
outside of England, though their value must be less now. 
But only quite a small fraction can be sold. We can hardly 


sell much of our own fixed capital in our own country, 
and the last thing we want to sell is our mercantile marine. 

We can, it is true, sell a good part of our gold. But, 
when we come to the end of that and of our securities, we 
have no other resource but to borrow, unless we can by 
efforts in production and saving live more within our means. 


(c) Our Foreign Debts. 


WING to the fact that, as has just been shown, our 

needs and those of our Allies so far exceed the balance 
of our production over our consumption, we are buying at 
an enormously increased rate from foreign countries to 
fill the gap. It is impossible to get exact figures on this 
score, since the amount of Government purchases is 
unknown. But some estimate can be made. According 
to the official figures our imports are now exceeding our 
exports at the rate of nearly {400,000,000 a year. But 
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this is exclusive of Government imports. Let us suppose 
these are at the rate of {200,000,000 a year, though, since 
no figures are published, this must be simply an estimate. 
Against this total of £600,000,000 have to be set our earn- 
ings on account of freight, banking commissions, and 
interest on investments abroad. The two latter are 
certainly smaller than they were. Freights are, on the 
other hand, enormously higher, but a very large proportion 
of our mercantile marine has been taken by the Navy, and 
it is a question whether the amount of goods we are carrying 
for other nations is not very much smaller. Our earnings 
from all these sources are usually stated at about 
£350,000,000 a year. We shall be optimistic if we place 
them now at {400,000,000. That still leaves a debit 
balance of £200,000,000, to which must be added loans to 
our Allies at the rate of £400,000,000 a year, making a total 
balance against us of 600,000,000. This great sum can 
only be met out of capital, i.2., by selling our securities 
or our gold. It is not worth while making any estimate 
of the extent to which we can meet it in that way. In so 
short a time as one year we certainly cannot meet it all. 
The only alternative is to borrow, or in the alternative so 
to increase our home production and at the same time 
reduce our scale of living so substantially as to reduce our 
imports. 

It is instructive to compare our position in this subject 
with that of Germany. Germany has been faced with all 
our difficulties. With so many men fighting and so huge 
a production of munitions, her national income available 
for consumption by the civil population must have been 
enormously reduced. Unlike us, she cannot make up the 
shortage by importing from abroad. She can only make 
both ends meet by her own efforts, by the wholesale 
employment of women, boys, and old men, by the extreme 
development of her productive energies, by living on capital 
in the sense of spending not a penny more than is absolutely 
necessary on the upkeep of roads, railways, houses, machinery, 
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and so forth, by living on her stocks of materials and live 
stock, and finally by the utmost economy in consumption 
on the part of her whole people. Even so it is clear that 
there must be a very great shortage generally, since prices 
are enormously high. The economic strain and suffering 
in Germany are much greater than they are yet with us. 
But she reaps this advantage that unlike us she is not on 
the way to pile up a great external debt which must later 
be redeemed. ; 

How long we can continue to live at our present pace 
depends on the extent to which foreign countries and es- 
pecially the United States and in addition also the British 
Dominions are ready and able to sell the goods we want 
from them on credit. In normal times economic forces 
would of themselves very quickly prevent a nation from 
living beyond its means, as we are now living. Economic 
forces are always pulling a nation towards an equilibrium 
between its buying and selling. So great a balance of 
trade against us would mean so great a fall in the exchanges 
that the cost of importing goods would become pro- 
hibitive, and we should be driven to mend our ways. But, 
when Governments buy regardless of cost, economic 
forces cease to act. Moreover, we are attempting by 
abnormal means, by large shipments of gold, by the sale 
of securities, and by loans such as the recent {100,000,000 
loan in New York, to maintain artificially the exchanges. 
This is a sound and indeed a necessary policy, but it has 
this great disadvantage, that the ordinary importer is not 
discouraged from importing by a falling exchange and the 
ordinary consumer from consuming by quickly rising prices. 
Moreover, our imports are now so great that the Anglo- 
French loan in the United States has by no means solved 
the question of the exchanges, and the Government will 
be bound very seriously to consider whether imports on 
the present huge scale can be permanently combined with 
the free export of gold and the attempt to maintain the 
exchanges at something like their normal figure. 
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Meanwhile the growing shortage of goods, the in- 
creasing inflation from which we can hardly escape, is 
bound to lead to higher and higher prices. The more 
goods each of us consumes, the more costly and difficult 
will life become for our poorer brethren, and the greater 
the burden of imports on the country. The figures in 
the last Board of Trade returns are eloquent of this fact. 
For the nine months ending September, 1915, we imported 
£285,000,000 of food, drink, and tobacco, as against 
£210,000,000 for the same period in 1913, the last normal 
period with which comparison can be made. For the 
same two periods we imported 17,000,000 cwts. less 
grain and flour in 1915 than in 1913, and yet they cost 
us {20,000,000 more. We imported 2,300,000 cwts. less 
meat, yet meat cost us {26,000,000 more. 


III. Tue Capitan anv INCOME oF THE ra 
British Empire 


HE discussion hitherto has been confined to the 
financial and economic position of the United King- 
dom. But it may be asked :—What about the resources 
of the British Empire as a whole ? It is the British Empire, 
not the United Kingdom only, which is at war. There 
is no part of the British Empire which is not vitally con- 
cerned in the struggle. Are not the whole resources of 
the Empire available? And are they not much greater 
than the resources of the United Kingdom only ? 
In 1903 Sir Robert Giffen made the following estimate :— 
Capital. Income. 
Canada . - . _£1,350,000,000 £270,000,000 
Australasia : ; 1,150,000,000 210,000,000 
India ; ; , 3,000,000,000 600,000,000 
South Africa. : 600,000,000 100,000,000 
Remainder of Empire 1,200,000,000 200,000,000 








Total .  £7,300,000,000 {£1,380,000,000 
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Here indeed is a great addition to the wealth of the United 
Kingdom alone, and since 1903 the wealth of the rest of the 
British Empire has been largely increased. Sir Robert 
Giffen then estimated the income per head of Canada and 
Australasia at £48, as against £42 for the United Kingdom. 
Since then the latter figure has increased to £46 and it is 
hardly open to doubt that the figure for Canada and Aus- 
tralasia has increased in proportion. Let us take it however 
at {50 per head. If the populations of Canada and Aus- 
tralasia are taken at 8,000,000 and 6,000,000 respectively, 
their annual incomes would then be {400,000,000 and 
£300,000,000 respectively. If Giffen is right in assuming 
that for a new country the income could be estimated at 
about one-fifth of the capital, then the capital of Aus- 
tralasia and Canada would be {2,000,000,000 and 
£1,500,000,000 respectively. ‘These calculations are fairly 
accurately borne out by the relative size of the banking 
deposits in each country, the deposits in Canadian banks 
being over {200,000,000 and in Australia (apart from New 
Zealand) about £170,000,000, as compared with British 
deposits of roughly {£1,000,000,000. It is interesting to 
note that the figures given above for Canada—namely, 
capital £2,000,000,000, income {£400,000,000—tally almost 
exactly with the figures for the United Kingdom in 1816 
at the end of the Napoleonic Wars, when the national debt 
stood at over {800,000,000. If one estimates that the 
United Kingdom is now raising loans at the rate of 
£1,400,000,000 a year, then Canada and Australia, if they 
were incurring indebtment at the same rate would, on the 
basis of their income as compared with that of the United 
Kingdom, be raising about {250,000,000 and {190,000,000 
annually, and on the basis of their capital about 170,000,000 
and {130,000,000 annually. If population were taken as a 
basis, the figures would come out approximately the same 
as on the basis of income. What has been the increase in 
the wealth of South Africa, of India, and of the other 


dependencies of the Empire since 1903 it is impossible to 
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say, but that it has increased greatly there can be no doubt. 
If it could be assumed to have increased in the same 
proportion as that of Canada and Australia, then the capital 
of the Empire outside the United Kingdom would be over 
£10,000,000,000, and the income over {£2,000,000,000, the 
income thus being about equal to that of the United King- 
dom. It is no doubt, however, a good deal too sanguine 
to suppose that India’s wealth has for instance increased 
in the same ratio as Canada’s. Yet the figures quoted are 
sufficient to show the enormous economic strength of the | 
Empire as a whole. 

There is no other state in the world which approaches 
anywhere near this economic strength with the exception 
of the United States. If all this great wealth, and all these 
resources lay within a ring fence and could be as readily 
and as directly and as ruthlessly employed on the object 
of the war as are being and will be those of the United King- 
dom, and could be developed and utilised by one Govern- 
ment within one single financial system and with a single 
aim to the war, in the manner that the resources of the 
United States would for instance be employed in similar 
circumstances, the addition to our economic strength 
would be enormous. But this cannot in the nature of 
things be so. Each part of the Empire is under a different 
Government ; each possesses a separate financial system. 
Its great wealth is, so to speak, stored in separate reservoirs 
—a British, a Canadian, an Australian, an Indian reservoir. 
The British Government can by its taxation and its loans 
only pump the money and goods it requires out of its own 
reservoir; the Canadian and Australian Governments 
only from theirs. If the British reservoir is running low, 
then it is only the other Governments which can give it 
or lend it more supplies. It is worth while to be clear as 
to the consequences of this position. ‘The food products, 
the raw materials, the munitions of war, which England 
receives from the different parts of the Empire are in- 


valuable to her, but so long as she has to pay for them in 
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cash she is no better off financially than if they came from 
neutrals. It makes no difference to the British Treasury 
whether it has to pay $15 for a shell to an American or 
a Canadian manufacturer, or to an English miller whether 
he pays $1 a bushel for wheat to Australia or the Argentine. 
The British Treasury and the English miller no doubt prefer 
to buy from the Canadian manufacturer and the Australian 
farmer, so as to keep the money in the Empire. But to 
the British tax-payer and the British consumer the result 
is identical. In truth, the great wealth of the British 
Dominions over the seas, while potentially of enormous 
value, is of use in the present war only in so far as it is 
employed on its objects. And it can only be so employed 
to the extent that the different parts of the Empire either 
meet out of their own resources their own cost of the war, 
or lend money out of those resources to the British Govern- 
ment, or in other words sell them their exports on credit, 
just as the United States by lending {100,000,000 is selling 
to France and England its goods to that extent on credit. 
It is not suggested that it lies within either the duty 
or capacity of, say, Australia or Canada to raise by loan or 
taxation any sum, proportionate so far as wealth goes, 
to that which is being raised in the United Kingdom. A 
new country in the course of rapid development, with 
less abundance of liquid wealth and with no foreign invest- 
ments, is in a different category from an old country like 
England. Yet the time may come, and quickly, when 
Great Britain may have to ask the larger Dominions 
whether there is any method—in addition to the great assist- 
ance in men already given—whereby they can contribute 
financially towards ensuring victory. The British people 
are taking on very heavy burdens. They have already been 
told officially that every man must be ready to give up 
half his income to the service of the State. ‘The assistance 
which can be given financially from the other parts of the 
Empire would be of the utmost service. It so happens, 
too, that the assistance which the Dominions might give 
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would be of a kind which would be the most valuable of all. 
If the conclusions of this article are right, then the great 
difficulty of England will be to find the means to pay for 
her purchases of food, raw materials, and munitions from 
oversea. What greater help could the Dominions give 
than to advance her for the time being the money wherewith 
to buy the food and other materials which she can get from 
them? It is a tradition, difficult to forget, that England 
is always the lender and the Dominions always the bor- 
rowers. War changes many things. England can no 
longer lend. Are not the Dominions now in a position to 
finance their own expenditure, war and otherwise? Aus- 
tralia is indeed raising an internal loan of {20,000,000 for 
her own purposes; Canada is going to raise an internal 
loan for the same end. But are they not in a position to 
do a still greater service to the Empire by raising money 
internally for the purpose of making advances to the British 
Government ? There should be no difficulty in the finan- 
cial measures required. Take for instance the case of 
Canada. Owing to the great economies in expenditure 
which she has made, and to her fine harvest, it is probable 
that Canada, instead of the usual heavy balance of trade 
against her, will, if her people continue to be economical, 
have a favourable balance of even up to $200,000,000. Of 
this $125,000,000 is required for interest on her external 
debt. But it is quite possible that she could raise by loan 
in New York an amount at least equal to the latter sum, 
in which case she would have her whole surplus available 
to lend to Great Britain. She will in so doing benefit 
herself as well. She will be merely forgoing the immediate 
enjoyment of her profits and building up for herself a 
reserve abroad which will be very useful to her after the 
war. It would, of course, serve the same purpose if she were 
to use her surplus to pay off any indebtedness to England 
shortly falling due. The more the Dominions were able 
to lend, the greater naturally would be England’s purchases 
from them of food, munitions, and raw materials—in 
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preference to neutrals. They would thus reap the imme- 
diate benefit of their loans. In turn, in order to find the 
money they would need to practise the same saving and 
abstinence from new expenditure as is now being enforced 
on the British people. A further and indirect result 
might be a very large and permanent development of inter- 
imperial trade. 

It is not open to question that all parts of the British 
Empire are equally determined on any sacrifice to win the 
war. The British Government in its position of trustee- 
ship for India and the other dependencies is not in a position 
to place a great burden of debt on them. Nor is South 
Africa, in her peculiar position, able to do more than meet 
her own requirements. It remains, however, for considera- 
tion between the British Government and the larger Domi- 
nions, whether some financial plan, such as has been 
briefly sketched here, would not be practicable, of equal 
benefit to all parties, and of immeasurable assistance 
to the Empire. 


IV. Some Conctusions 


HE wealth of the British Empire is so great that it 

seems hardly open to doubt that it will outlast that 
ofitsenemies. ‘The issue lies largely in our hands and those 
of our kinsmen overseas. Our weakness is that Great 
Britain is obliged to purchase so large a proportion of her 
own supplies and those of her Allies from overseas, and is 
running short of the normal means of payment. It is no 
mere chimera to suppose that England may at the present 
rate come to the end of those means on the scale she is 
requiring them at present. She alone indeed of all the 
belligerents is in a position still to continue her purchases 
freely to meet her needs. It is wise therefore not to shut 
our eyes to the possibilities of the future. Germany has been 
forced to live on herself. Whether she can continue to do so 
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indefinitely remains to be seen. We on the other hand have 
based our whole war policy on our ability to maintain our 
supplies from abroad. Fortunately there is no reason to 
assume that we shall not always maintain our power to 
buy a great deal abroad. Our ability to repay in the long 
run is undoubted, and it is therefore very greatly to the 
interest of the countries chiefly concerned to sell us their 
goods even on credit. If, however, these supplies were 
to be largely cut off, we should have to alter our policy, 
and try to make ourselves self-sufficient, or nearly so. 
That the Empire could do so if every part were ready to 
make the sacrifices required there is little doubt. But it 
would involve, on the part of the people of Great Britain 
particularly, efforts and sacrifices far greater even than any 
hitherto made. 

It is therefore a matter of the first importance that we 
should preserve our credit and our buying power. To 
that end we must devote our whole energies to increased 
production and simultaneously to the strictest economy in 
consumption. And not only we in Great Britain, but the 
citizens of the Dominions too, so that they may, by giving 
their assistance not only in men, but in money, lend their 
decisive aid to help their brothers and ours in the trenches, 
and to carry the Empire victoriously through this great 
crisis. 





THE WAR AND ENGLISH LIFE 


OREIGN observers, reading the news day by day, 

must have found it difficult, during the past months, 
to form any coherent impression of the state of the popular 
mind in this country. The daily Press gives the fore- 
ground ; and that foreground presents the confusion and 
want of harmony inevitable in a free country where men 
have been accustomed to think and say what they like, 
and even to say what they like without thinking. But the 
news that can be summarized and cabled day by day is 
not English history, or even the raw material of English 
history. Real history is to be found in the background, 
in the movement of large impersonal forces and in the 
influences that affect the life and spirit and temper of the 
body of the people. An attempt will, therefore, be made 
in this article to describe some features at least of this 
background and to deal with various factors which, though 
unrecorded in the daily Press, are occupying the mind and 
attention of the great mass of the population. Its object 
is frankly neither to defend nor to impugn, but rather to 
hold up a mirror—to give a faithful and sympathetic 
picture of opinions and developments which have not 


everywhere been sufficiently understood. It relates mainly 
to England proper. 


I. Tue Temper oF THE PEOPLE 


NYONE whose duties or friendships caused him to 
move about in recent months among various social 
classes, passing from West-End drawing-rooms to working- 
class homes, cannot fail to have been struck by what seems at 
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first sight a remarkable fact—the noticeably greater cheerful- 
ness among the poor than among the rich. There can be 
no doubt that just now, on the whole, to put it in military 
language, the morale of the working class is better than that 
of the well-to-do. Both are equally determined to pursue 
the war to a successful end, and both are equally ready to 
make the sacrifices required ; but the temper of the working 
class is distinctly the more buoyant and confident of the 
two. In the great war a hundred years ago Wordsworth 
noted the same phenomenon, and gave expression to it in 
lines which those who know England in all her moods will 
be glad to recall in the present crisis : 


“These times touch monied Worldlings with dismay : 
Even rich men, brave by nature, taint the air 
With words of apprehension and despair : 
While tens of thousands, thinking of the affray, 
Men unto whom sufficient for the day 
And minds not stinted or untilled are given, 
Sound, healthy Children of the God of Heaven, 
Are cheerful as the rising Sun in May.” 


This contrast is due to a variety of causes. But un- 
doubtedly the most important factor underlying it is 
simply the old English feeling that if a difficult job has to 
be done it is best done in good spirits. Despite political 
labels, the working class is, and is always likely to remain, 
the most difficult section of the population to move. 
Workpeople are slow to adjust themselves to a new situa- 
tion ; they have little imagination and little capacity for 
the rapid assimilation of ideas; they “hold fast to that 
which is good,” to accepted standards of conduct, or 
wages, or comfort, or opinion ; but when they move they 
move with an irresistible momentum. It took them many 
months to “ realize ” the war. While nimbler brains were 
redrawing the map of Europe, or discussing the possi- 
bilities of a reconciliation with a contrite Germany, work- 
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people were still:questioning their consciences as to whether 
we ought to be at war at all. For, like the Americans, 
they had been living in a world in which war had no place, 
a world that was “ beyond war,” and it cost them a great 
spiritual effort—great in proportion to the depth and 
sincerity of their Christian ideals—to realize that the actual 
world in which the Germans and Magyars compel us to 
live falls far below the standard of their fixed opinions or 
the hopes of their dreams. It was not till the sinking of 
the “‘ Lusitania ” that the last doubts as to the cause at stake 
were dispelled. Since the “ Lusitania” it has not been a 
question of working-class opinion, but of national resolve: 
not a question of discussing details or calculating chances, 
either of diplomacy or strategy, but of going cheerfully on 
through an unknown future till the world is rid of a 
monstrous evil. 

This war has reduced the whole of civilized mankind to 
the habitual mental condition of the wage earner, who can 
never be quite certain of his future beyond the end of 
next week. Well-to-do people find this trying, and are 
apt to grumble at the prolongation of the strain. Poor 
people are used to it. In fact, the war has brought an 
alleviation of their position. In ordinary times the sense 
of the uncertainty of their situation is not relieved by any 
feeling of the importance and dignity of their work. To- 
day workmen realize that their occupation has a direct 
bearing on the national well-being, and thousands of men 
are conscious for the first time in their lives that labour— 
their labour—is the foundation of the State. Workpeople, 
in fact, once they had accepted the fact of war, with all 
the change in their standards and ideals that it involved, 
were mentally better prepared to meet it and bear its 
trials. ‘They know by hard experience that life is a severe 
and difficult pilgrimage, that trouble is certain by the 
way, and that every bit of fortune or happiness is some- 
thing to be thankful for. Not hoping for sensational 
victories from the first, they have not been disillusioned 
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by their absence. The fact of war itself was their dis- 
illusionment. 

Kitchener’s Army is the outward and visible testimony 
of this working-class outlook at its best. Its quiet endur- 
ance, its obstinate but unassuming determination, its 
free-spokenness and good fellowship, its unfailing and 
unforced cheerfulness, rising to boisterous humour when 
things look blackest, are as essentially English to-day as 
when Shakespeare immortalized them in his English plays. 
“In ancient days,” as the King’s proclamation reminds 
us, “ the darkest moment has ever produced in men of our 
race the sternest resolve.” ‘The customs of a free people 
are part of its liberty,” wrote a great French political 
thinker in a famous chapter on this country, which has 
shown itself at least twice to be prophetic.* Kitchener’s 
Army, the largest voluntary force ever raised in history, 
is the triumph of the customary English way of doing things. 
The working classes, from whom the great majority of its 
men are drawn, are proud of what has been thus character- 
istically achieved, and hope to achieve more still and in 
sufficient measure. Whether their hopes will be fulfilled 
through Lord Derby’s scheme for canvassing everyone of 
military age whose work is not of direct use to the State 
still remains to be seen. 

But there are other reasons besides custom which 
determine the attitude still held by important sections 
of workpeople on the question of compulsory ser- 
vice. They are frankly afraid of its reaction upon 
industrial conditions. The mental furniture of the 
English workman is often not very considerable ; opinions 
and prejudices he may adopt and again discard, from 
politicians or from the newspapers, on a variety of topics : 
but what may be called his “ fixtures,” the fixed ideas 
which lie beyond the reach of argument, are few and 


* Montesquieu. Esprit des Lois, Book xix, Chapter 27. Its bearing on 
the part played by Britain in the Napoleonic wars has often been remarked 
upon. 
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immovable. One of these is a dislike of the intervention 
of the military in domestic affairs. In the eyes of English- 
men, as Montesquieu remarked in the chapter already 
quoted, “ military men are regarded as belonging to a 
profession which may be useful but is often dangerous.” 
The English are an incurably civilian people. Our island 
position and our traditions have made us so. Military law 
may be necessary, but we do not regard it as law, as the 
deep impression made by the death of Miss Cavell has 
shown. The mere suggestion that the methods of com- 
pulsory service might be applied in the workshop as in the 
Army has reawakened suspicions which were first roused 
by the use of the military in the English and French railway 
strikes a few years ago. Compulsory enlistment in order 
to secure enough men to keep our fighting forces at full 
strength is an expedient which Labour would be readily 
open to consider ; so many men have already gone that the 
demand for equality of sacrifice is one which finds an echo 
in thousands of working-class homes ; but military law in 
the workshop is something which workpeople regard as in 
quite a different category. Unfortunately, the two are 
associated, not only in the minds of their proposers, but 
in the actual facts of the case; and herein lies the real 
crux of the controversy which has arisen. 

The advocates of compulsory service are, many of them, 
sincere and patriotic men. They are pleading their cause 
not with any sinister ulterior object, such as the reduction 
of soldiers’ pay, or the creation of a weapon wherewith to 
break strikes after the war, but with the sole desire of 
saving the country and winning the war. But their object 
is frankly not simply to secure more men but to secure men 
in what they consider a more advantageous and economical 
way, by arming the Executive with general powers enabling 
it to call up men according to their status and occupation. 
Such a programme would automatically and of necessity 


carry the element of compulsion into the workshop, for it 
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would give the Executive power to render strikes as im- 
possible as they are under a similar system on the Continent. 
Moreover, serviceable men in exempted occupations would 
only be exempted so long as they were needed. In other 
words, it would be the employer, or rather, in actual 
practice, the foreman, who would stand between them and 
the Army. Such a situation would put into the hands of 
private employers a power which they have never claimed, 
and which public opinion in this country is democratic 
enough not to allow them to exercise without control. 
It is because workmen can foresee these results of the 
introduction of military law, and feel that the advocates 
of compulsory service (whose motives they undoubtedly 
misunderstand) do not understand the working-class point 
of view or sufficiently respect the traditional British 
sentiment underlying it, that they view their proposals 
with such grave distrust. 

Working people have already had some foretaste of what 
compulsory enlistment would mean. In the early days of 
the war, when trade was bad and the Army seemed the 
only alternative to destitution, employers of labour fre- 
quently dismissed men, telling them to join the Army, 
and in the districts, happily few in number, where the 
staple industry has suffered through the war, the practice 
has remained a common one and has not unnaturally 
provoked considerable resentment and alienation of feeling. 
Men feel that it is unjust and incompatible with the whole 
spirit of English life and of the voluntary system. After 
the first months and even weeks of the war, however, 
employment improved so rapidly that the position was soon 
reversed. Men out of work had no difficulty whatever in 
finding employment, while employers became more and 
more reluctant to lose workmen, and munition firms had 
eventually to be prohibited in the Munitions Act from 
“ pilfering ” labour from their competitors by the offer of 
higher wages. Lord Derby’s scheme has, however, brought 
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about a change in the attitude of employers, who are now 
receiving authoritative advice as to the relative importance 
of their businesses in the national economy. At the same 
time, voluntary enlistment has become more and more a 
matter of the deliberate choice of the individual citizen, 
and its unlooked-for success is likely to leave a per- 
manent mark on English life in a new and deeper sense 
of the relationship between the State and the individual. 
Englishmen have always been patriots, but they are only 
now learning, in the fullest sense, what it means to be 
citizens. 

Another factor which has not tended to allay working- 
class apprehension is the working of the Munitions Act. 
As passed, that Act was the result of an agreement arrived 
at in conference between Mr. Lloyd George and the Trade 
Union representatives, and it was arranged that Labour 
should have fair representation both on the Local Com- 
mittees which were to be responsible for the local organiz- 
ing work under the Act and on the special tribunals which 
were to penalize its breaches. In practice the Act has 
worked out very differently from what was expected either 
by its author or by the Trade Union leaders. The Local 
Committees, having finished their preliminary organizing 
work, have fallen into abeyance, while the Munition 
Tribunals have suffered in working-class estimation from 
the fact that the so-called Labour representative is 
nominated by Whitehall instead of being representative of 
local labour opinion. Partly as a result of this, and of the 
comparative ineffectiveness of the Labour representatives 
in handling the difficult and novel points that have arisen, 
there has been a good deal of friction which better handling 
might have avoided. ‘Trouble has arisen especially on 
the clause forbidding the employment of workmen within 
six weeks without a certificate from their last employer, 
which obviously leaves an opening for vexatious treatment. 
Difficulties such as these were only to be expected and are 


not incapable of fair adjustment; it would indeed be 
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deplorable if such precedents for the equal partnership of 
Capital and Labour as the Local Committees and the 
Munition Tribunals were allowed to pass away without 
an effort to extend and develop the spirit which gave rise 
to them. 

These various considerations may serve to explan the 
course of proceedings at the most authoritative and 
representative of recent working-class deliberative gather- 
ings—the Trades Union Congress held at Bristol in the 
second week of September. Three resolutions relating to 
the war were brought forward and carried with practical 
unanimity. One supported the action of the Labour 
Party in co-operating with the other political parties in 
the national recruiting campaign. Of the other two one 
related to the prosecution of the war and the other to 
compulsory service ; their wording is so characteristic that 
it is worth giving in full : 


1. “ That this Trades Union Congress, whilst ex- 
pressing its opposition (in accordance with its previously 
expressed opinions) to all systems of militarism as a 
danger to human progress, considers the present 
action of Great Britain and her Allies as completely 
justified, and expresses its horror at the atrocities 
which have been committed by the German and 
Austrian military authorities, and the callous, brutal, 
and unnecessary sacrifice of the lives of non-combat- 
ants, including women and children, and hereby 
pledges itself to assist the Government as far as possible 
in the successful prosecution of the war.” 


2. “ That we, the delegates to this Congress, repre- 
senting nearly three million organized workers, record 
our hearty appreciation of the magnificent response 
made to the call for volunteers to fight against the 
tyranny of militarism. 
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“We emphatically protest against the sinister 
efforts of a section of the reactionary Press in for- 
mulating newspaper policies for party purposes and 
attempting to foist upon this country conscription, 
which always proves a burden to the workers, and will 
divide the nation at a time when absolute unanimity 
is essential. 

“No reliable evidence has been produced to show 
that the voluntary system of enlistment is not adequate 
to meet all the Empire’s requirements. 

“We believe that all the men necessary can, and 
will, be obtained through a voluntary system properly 
organized, and we heartily support and will give every 
aid to the Government in their present efforts to 
secure the men necessary to prosecute the war to a 
successful issue.” 


To the Continental mind, accustomed to regard universal 
compulsory service as the only thorough way of organizing 
national defence, the two resolutions may not appear to 
hang together—may even seem incompatible and illogical. 
To this the only answer that can be made is that the two 
expressions of opinion do in fact hang together in the minds 
of their authors. But he would have a poor knowledge 
of the temper of Englishmen—and especially of that 
Puritan layer in English life from which these resolutions 
mainly emanate—who could deduce from them any weaken- 
ing in the national determination to carry the war through 
to a successful end. Working-class opinion, though neither 
angry nor bitter, and, in spite of the gutter Press, quite 
devoid of racial hatred, is more united and determined on 
the issues of this conflict than over anv struggle in English 


history. 





Mr. Lloyd George and the Trade Unions 


II. Mr. Lioyp Georce AND THE TRADE Unions Ya 


NOTHER, and the most dramatic, feature of the 

Trades Union Congress deserves a somewhat fuller 
treatment. A reference in the President’s opening address 
to the Ministry of Munitions evoked a telegram from Mr. 
Lloyd George which led to his being invited to address 
the delegates to clear up the matter at issue—the limitation 
of profits in controlled establishments. Mr. Lloyd George 
seized the opportunity to give the delegates a “ plain talk ” 
about the derelictions of Trade Unionism, which produced 
a widespread and depressing effect both in this country 
and abroad. ‘The burden of the speech was that the Trade 
Unions had not played fair by the Government. A 
bargain had been struck between the two parties, the Gov- 
ernment promising to limit profits and control working 
conditions in the munition trades, while the Trade Unions 
undertook on their side to forego strikes, and to suspend 
during the war—in return for a State guarantee for their 
eventual restoration—all rules and customs tending to 
restrict production. The State had kept its side of the 
bargain, while “in far too many cases” the other side 
had not been observed. Mr. Lloyd George then proceeded 
to give a number of illustrations, some of them powerful, 
others somewhat trivial, to bear out his contention. 

The character of the speech was so sensational and its 
tone so frank and manly and intimate, that, taken simply 
as a feat of oratory, it carried the Congress away—and all 
the more so because one of the Trade Unions which its 
allegations more particularly concerned, the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers, is not affiliated to the Congress and 
sO was not represented in the audience. People felt that 
it was very brave of the Minister of Munitions to beard 
the Trade Union lion in his den. It was not till later that 
misgivings began to arise. Meanwhile the harm—tor 
harm it was—had been done. The speech, with its wrong 
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perspective and misleading total impression, had gone out 
to the world, and a Committee of the Congress, appointed 
to examine into its statements, has ever since been vainly 
endeavouring to follow them up.* Middle class public 
opinion at home and general opinion abroad was confirmed 
in its tendency to believe that the English working class 
(to quote a Canadian impression) is “ rotting in selfish 
isolation ” and blind to the realities and responsibilities of 
the world-crisis. 

Perhaps the most biting comment on the speech was 
that made by a West-End cynic next morning: “I never 
believed what he said about the rich, and I see no more 
reason for believing what he is saying about the poor.” 
Mr. Lloyd George is one of the most striking personalities 
in our public life, and no one would question the deep 
sincerity of his patriotism. But he has the defects of his 
enthusiastic qualities. The tone of his speech was that 
of a propagandist or a preacher, not of a responsible Minister. 
Delivered as a heart-to-heart talk behind closed doors to 
those whom it concerned, with an opportunity for a frank 
discussion of the details involved, it might have been an 
excellent tonic. But, like so much else that has been spoken 
and written in this country in recent months, it went to the 
wrong address. Those that knew most of its subject 
matter set least store by it, because it was not strictly 
accurate in its details, while the outside public may be 
excused for taking at their face value the words of a respon- 
sible Minister of the Crown. 

Nobody who cares for the success of our arms could 
possibly wish to minimize the seriousness of the issues 
involved in the suspension of Trade Union rules, and, in 
particular, in the admission of women and other un- 
skilled workers to the skilled crafts of the munition 


* The specific charges made by Mr. Lloyd George against the Amal- 
gamated Society of Engineers are dealt with one by one in the October 
Monthly Journal and Report of that Trade Union. No one can read the 
facts of the various cases, as there revealed, without feeling that the illus- 
trations were, to say the least, unfortunately selected. 
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trades. It is wretchedly disappointing to have to recog- 
nize that, in a contest which is coming to depend more 
and more on munitions, the supply of material should 
still be delayed, whether to a greater or lesser extent, 
by the insistence of the workers on safeguarding what they 
believe to be a menace to their economic position. But 
the first essential is not simply to cry out against this 
attitude, which is that which professional men tend to 
adopt all the world over, but to seek to understand it in all 
its bearings. Difficulties created by custom and prejudice 
on the one hand tend to be greatly aggravated by ignorance 
and want of candour on the other. The engineers, like 
the lawyers, are intensely conservative and share with the 
lawyer what seems to the outsider an undue sense of the 
difficulty and mystery of their craft. They have, however, 
agreed to the admission of women, and thousands of women 
are, of course, now working on various processes in the 
industry. But their professional conservatism is such as 
to make them reluctant to give employers a blank cheque 
according to the strict interpretation of the Munitions 
Act,* to introduce women and unskilled workers on any 

* A serious misapprehension appears to exist on this point, which needs 
to be cleared up. In the October issue of the Monthly Fournal and Report 
of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers the Chairman of the Union’s execu- 
tive claims that the Government has failed to keep faith with the Union 
on the question of consultation previous to the relaxation of trade customs 
and practices. “ The following clause,” he writes, “is by no means the 
least important feature of the Treasury Agreement, and is one to which the 
Executive Council attach considerable importance : 

“Due notice shall be given to the workmen concerned whenever prac- 
ticable of any changes in working conditions which it is desired to introduce 
as a result of this arrangement [the relaxation of trade customs and prac- 
tices] and opportunity of local consultation with men or their representatives 


shall be given if desired.” 

The clause was certainly an important one: and the majority of the 
difficulties referred to by Mr. Lloyd George in his speech appear to have been 
due to misunderstanding, which could have been removed by frank consul- 
tation. But it would seem nevertheless that the Union is in error in con- 
tending that it is legitimate for workmen to refuse to consent to the relaxation 
of trade customs where notice and opportunity for consultation have not 
been given, for the Treasury Agreement in which the clause occurs (printed 
in full in the June issue of Tue Rounp Taste, pp. 575-7) is no longer 
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process at any time. ‘They are frankly desirous of retaining 
their control over working conditions in the trade, and the 
only way to meet a professional sentiment which, however 
unreasonable it may seem to outsiders, is very strongly 
felt among the workers, especially in that most stubborn 
section of this island, Scotland, is not to threaten to beat 
down the door but to go into the details of each question 
in a painstaking way on the basis of mutual understanding 
and an appreciation of the national need. Agreement has 
already been reached and a great improvement effected 
along these lines on a number of points, and, if the spirit 
can only be maintained, a complete settlement of the out- 
standing points should be assured. 

Mr. Lloyd George ignored for the moment the vast 
amount of devoted work that has already been put out by 
British labour, often under the most trying conditions. 
Long hours, Sunday labour, bad and insufficient housing, 
often necessitating long journeys before and after working 
hours, lack of proper arrangements for meal and rest- 
times—in short—all the problems which physiologists 
sum up under the word fatigue, have been features of the 
work at many munition centres, and these conditions have 
not only tended to reduce but in too many cases perman- 
ently to impair the efficiency of the workers. In spite of 
the Insurance Act, poor people know far too little about 
the problems of personal health, although their health is, 
in most cases, literally their only “ working capital”; they 


authoritative, having been superseded (at any rate as regards controlled 
establishments) by the Munitions Act. In the Act the clause referred to 
reappears in Schedule 2, but in an altered form: 

« Due notice shall be given to the workmen concerned whenever prac- 
ticable of any changes of working conditions which it is desired to introduce 
as the result of the establishment becoming a controlled establishment, and 
opportunity for local consultation with workmen or their representatives 
shall be given if desired.” 

This unfortunate change in wording, which appears to have escaped the 
Union executive’s notice, cuts down the right of consultation to very narrow 
limits, at any rate in the case of the controlled establishments, which now 
include 1,679 firms employing well over a million workpeople. 
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too seldom spare the time or the thought to take themselves 
in hand before the trouble becomes serious. Anyone who 
reflects over this, and knows the attraction exercised by 
extra work, at overtime rates, will realize the large amount 
of avoidable sickness, among men, women and young workers, 
which the pressure of munitions work must have caused. 
Figures on this subject are not yet available, but enquiry 
shows that this surmise is only too well-founded, especially 
as regards the employment of women on night-shifts.* 
Thanks to the activity of the Munitions Department and of 
private employers and voluntary associations, working condi- 
tions are, however, now greatly improved, with a correspond- 
ing rise in the spirit and morale of the workers. It still 
remains true that there is slackness here and obstinacy there, 
bad time-keeping, demarcation troubles, and the other con- 
tinual small causes of friction which ought, under the Muni- 
tions Act, if Acts of Parliament could change men’s motives, 
to have passed into limbo. These things we have always 
with us in our existing industrial system, based as it is 
rather upon self-interest and sectional advantage than upon 
social service. No law or tribunal can provide a specific 
against them. For these the best remedy is, after all, 
example ; and if all who are conscious of their country’s 
need would carry with them, into office and workshop, 
the willing and good-tempered discipline which the men 
in the trenches have taught us to regard as characteristically 
English, a new and infectious spirit would spring up in our 
commercial and industrial life, full of promise for the diffi- 
cult future. 

But the real answer of the Trade Unionist, when he is 
taxed with not keeping his side of the bargain, is that the 
State has not been scrupulous about keeping the other, 
and it is here that the Minister of Munitions laid himself 
most open to attack. 


*This has, of course, hitherto been prohibited, but, like many other 
Factory Regulations, it has in recent months been relaxed by Administrative 
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The State side of the bargain was threefold—firstly, the 
restriction of the profits of employers, so that, to quote the 
Minister’s words, “ the suspension should not work out 
to the enrichment of individual capitalists but entirely to 
the advantage of the State” ; secondly, the restoration of 
Trade Union regulations after the war ; thirdly, the State 
control of wages and conditions in the trades in question. 
“‘We have compulsory service for the employer,” declared 
the Minister. ‘‘ We can annex his works, we can examine 
his accounts, we can annex his profits, we can decide what 
wages he is to pay, the hours of labour, and what the con- 
ditions should be.” ‘“ You have practically taken over the 
whole of the engineering works of this country and con- 
trolled them by the State. I have seen resolutions passed 
from time to time at Trades Union Congresses about 
nationalizing the industries of the country. We have 
done it. The whole of the engineering industry of the 
country which is doing anything for material of war—and 
that is practically all—is now State controlled and the profits 
which they make out of the war are annexed for State 
purposes.” 

These are big words. State Socialism may be a good or 
bad way of carrying on armament work; in any case, the 
majority of the delegates being Socialistically inclined, the 
words certainly struck a responsive chord in them. But 
what are the facts, familiar to most of the audience, when 
they had time to think the speech over ? 

The profits of the engineering industry are not annexed 
to the State. It would certainly be an unjust discrimina- 
tion as against other industries if they were.* The actual 


* This has been tacitly admitted by the Government in making their war 
profits tax (from which the armaments firms are excepted) apply to all profits 
made during the war, not simply to profits made in consequence of the war. 
But it is still not quite clear why one particular industry should be subject 
to taxation under a different system and by a different department of the 
State. The whole question of “ limitation”—in other words, taxation—of 
profits in the armament industry does not seem to have been thought out 
beforehand by the Minister of Munitions when he pledged himself to it. 
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arrangement that is proposed is very different. The firms 
are allowed to retain the whole of their average rate of 
profit, plus one-fifth ; profits over and above that amount 
are “ annexed to the State,” subject to certain exceptions. 
These exceptions have since been laid down in an official 
paper and are—no doubt unavoidably—of a very elastic 
character, the owner being allowed to claim allowance 
from the Ministry or the referee in six specified directions 
and in any other matter he may care to bring forward. 

The bargain with regard to the restoration of Trade Union 
customs is equally difficult to carry out. In actual fact the 
whole of British industry is being reorganized and in some 
cases revolutionized as a result of the war and the changes 
in the character of labour. Numerous new machines are 
being introduced; machine tenders are replacing skilled 
craftsmen ; processes are being improved and speeded-up ; 
in a word the status quo ante is becoming ancient history— 
so much so that it is doubtful if the Trade Unions are even 
scheduling all the changes as they occur. All this is un- 
avoidable. It is the way of the world. But steady-going 
Trade Unionists, watching what is taking place and anxious 
for the future when their labour will be at a discount 
instead of a premium, do not feel inclined to credit even 
Mr. Lloyd George with the powers claimed by King Canute 
to beat back the oncoming tide. 

The third element in the bargain—the control of wages 
and working conditions, is perhaps even more unsatis- 
factory. ‘ We can decide what wages the employer is to 
pay,” said the Minister. The ordinary reader would 
gather from this that the rate of wages throughout the muni- 
tions industry would be fixed by the State, or at least that 
the State would make itself responsible for a fair rate being 
paid. Such is, however, not the case. The Munitions 
Department does indeed “ decide ” on rates of wages, but 
only in this sense—that the Munitions Act, whilst not 
empowering the Department to fix wages, forbids any 
change in the rate of wages or salaries in controlled estab- 
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lishments without its being submitted to Whitehall. The 
Department has, in fact, lately expressly disclaimed its 
intention of enforcing a fair standard of women’s wages 
in Government work. A series of recommendations by 
the official Labour Supply Committee as to women’s 
wages and conditions was recently issued through the 
Department, which, in a prefatory note, stated, though in 
obscure language, that they were only to be binding in 
actual Government factories, not in the controlled estab- 
lishments, which employ the overwhelming majority of 
the women: so that it would appear as if the Ministry 
had washed its hands of its own Socialistic scheme for the 
State management of the engineering industry.* 

It seems desirable to go into these details at some length 
because they concern matters which are in the minds of 
thousands of common people with whom many of the 
newspaper readers who drew their conclusions from the 
famous Trade Union Congress speech have no oppor- 
tunity of establishing contact. If the questions at issue 
seem paltry and the differences trivial in view of 
the world situation, the principle underlying them is 
not. Workpeople may be foolish, shortsighted, and un- 


* The recommendations on women in munition work were issued from the 
Ministry with the following prefatory note: “ The Minister has decided to 
adopt the Committee’s recommendations as regards the Munition factories 
for which the Ministry is responsible, and also to commend them to the 
favourable consideration of other employers engaged on munition work.” 
The ordinary reader would certainly imagine that the words italicized 
referred to controlled establishments, and Mrs. Pankhurst, for instance, 
jumped to this conclusion. But this is not so. The true state of affairs 
was made clear in the Manchester Guardian, which, in correcting Mrs. 
Pankhurst, stated : “ The recommendations are not obligatory in controlled 
private establishments. They will be carried out in all Government-owned 
munition works like Woolwich and the new shell factories, and it is hoped 
and expected that they will be adopted by private firms.” ‘Thus the 
“ State-controlled factories” of the Congress have now become “ private 
firms,” for which the Ministry of Munitions is not responsible. It should 
be added that the prefatory note to the recommendations would actually 
seem to be a retrograde step, since it runs counter to the spirit of the Fair 
Wages clause, the observance of which has hitherto been an accepted prin- 
ciple in Government contracts. 
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imaginative, but they have a high standard of truth and 
candour and they are angry when they find that they have 
been misled. The difficult problems to which Labour, 
Capital and the State are parties can only be solved on a 
basis of mutual understanding and mutual confidence ; and 
action on any side which tends to undermine confidence 
and to create suspicion and bitterness strikes at the founda- 
tions of national untiy. Mr. Lloyd George, with his extra- 
ordinary combination of natural gifts, his eloquence, his 
sympathetic imagination, his organizing ability and “drive,” 
his intense and unfeigned love of freedom and hatred of 
oppression, is one of the country’s greatest assets in this 
hour of need. But there is a real danger that the effect 
of this wonderful endowment should be marred, and the 
country deprived of its full benefit, by the absence of 
qualities, elementary in themselves but indispensable for 
public life, without which indeed no man can long retain 
the confidence of the English people—painstaking attention 
to detail and the exactitude which only comes from un- 
sparing and detailed study of the matterin hand. Imagina- 
tion is the spring of oratory and perhaps the greatest single 
gift in the make-up of a statesman: but it can also be his 
greatest danger unless it is ballasted by that utter sincerity 
which is all the more persuasive because it discards the 
arts of persuasion and, like all great artistic effort, aims at 
expressing the truth and nothing else. 


III. THe Worxine Crass unpER War ConpiTIons 


ASSING from these problems to a wider field, an 
attempt must be made to give an account of the general 
condition of the working class under war conditions, since 
the economic situation in Great Britain has been much 
misunderstood and has been so markedly different from that 
in all the other European belligerent countries. 
At the beginning of the war there was a general fear that 
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the country would soon be face to face with widespread 
destitution. The situation was so unprecedented, and 
credit, moreover, so uncertain, that manufacturers and mer- 
chants and the buying public, unable to see their way ahead, 
all curtailed their activities. Large numbers of work- 
people were in consequence thrown out of employment, 
the unemployment rate in the registered trades for August, 
1914, being over 7 per cent., nearly treble that for July, while 
Poor-law figures also showed an ominous increase. It was 
in these circumstances that the Prince of Wales’s Fund 
was instituted and several million pounds collected for the 
distress anticipated during the winter. Extra expenditure 
by municipalities and public bodies and other forms of 
relief were freely recommended by competent authorities. 

Seldom have the predictions of economists been so com- 
pletely falsified. After the first shock was over employ- 
ment revived, and by the end of November. the unemploy- 
ment rate was almost exactly what it had been in July. 
Since that time it has shown a steady decline and for many 
months it has been practically negligible. 

This change in the situation was due to two factors on 
which the prophets had not reckoned. One was the deple- 
tion of the ranks of industry by the wholesale enlistment of 
men for the Army : at the beginning of the war no one had 
any conception of the military réle which this country 
would be called upon to play. ‘The second was the immense 
demand for munitions and equipment, which likewise 
exceeded all anticipation, both here and in Germany. The 
operation of both of these factors on trade and industry 
was not only direct but indirect and cumulative. The 
equipment required for the army and for our Allies affected 
not the munition trades only but a whole series of trades, 
boots, uniforms, huts, and so on, with ramifications ex- 
tending throughout the country, with the result that the 
employment thus created increased the purchasing power 
of the people and thus further influenced employment. 
The withdrawal of men into the Army also tended to increase 
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employment, for not only did they require great quantities 
of food and clothing—very often more and of a better 
quality than they had enjoyed previously—but the allow- 
ances paid to their wives often increased the purchasing 
power of working-class households. Thus after a few 
months of war, in place of the anticipated misery, there was 
a widespread improvement in economic conditions and the 
Committees set up to administer the relief fund found 
themselves with nothing to do. 

Too much must, of course, not be made of the mere 
absence of destitution. The adjustment to war con- 
ditions has entailed hardships in many quarters, especially 
in the luxury trades and among the professional and middle 
classes and people living on fixed incomes, a large number 
of whom have definitely altered their whole standard of 
living. ‘The working classes in good employment have had 
to suffer with them in the steady rise in the price of food 
and necessaries. Food prices had risen by the end of 
September, 1915, in large towns to 42 per cent., in small 
towns and villages to 38 per cent., over the level of July, 
1914. Rents have also increased in many places, especially 
in munition and other centres where trade is brisk, and 
where the sudden influx of new workers has caused over- 
crowding. The levelling down of the standard of life in 
the middle class has also produced an unexpected demand 
for small houses which has tended to send up rents. So 
serious has this become that rent-strikes have sprung up 
spontaneously in a number of centres widely distinct in. 
character, not only in Glasgow and Manchester, for in- 
stance, but in a quiet London suburb like Tooting, and a 
new light has been thrown on the Trade Disputes Act by 
the picketing of empty houses from which strikers have 
been evicted. The rapid spread of Tenants’ Defence 
Leagues is an interesting symptom of the upward trend of 
working-class ideas owing to the increasing approximation 
of middle-class and working-class standards of life. No one 
who has followed the evidence in the enquiry set up to deal 
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with the housing question in Glasgow can help feeling that 
these strikes have served to lay bare a very serious grievance.* 

After the failure of prolonged efforts to induce the Gov- 
ernment to deal with prices a movement began early in the 
present year among the organized workers for the granting of 
“‘ war-bonuses ”—in other words, increases in rates of wages 
limited to the duration of the war, to meet the increased - 
cost of living. The demand was not based, as it might have 
been, on the bargaining power of labour in the unex- 
pectedly powerful position in which the war had placed it, 
but on the heavy fall in real wages. Concessions have been 
made in a number of trades, notably coal-mining, the cotton 
trade, engineering, the boot and shoe industry, dock labour, 
and the postal and railway services. The Board of Trade 
estimates that up to the end of September, 1915, 
4,500,000 workpeople had had their wages increased by 
over £750,000 a week. This estimate, which presumably 


* The following extract is worth quoting: the witness before the Com- 
mittee was Mr. Walker Smith, Controller of Housing and Town Planning 
and Chief Engineer to the Local Government Board for Scotland. The 
effects of the condition described as the drink question, and on the whole 
atmosphere of the labour situation on the Clyde can be imagined: “ The 
witness said things were becoming extremely acute. Clydebank and Ren- 
frew were more than full—they were overflowing, to the extent of some 
16,000 workers at Clydebank, principally at the Dalmuir Shipbuilding Works, 
and about 5,000 workers from Renfrew, from the boilermakers’ and machine 
tool works there. ‘These workers travelled from and returned to Glasgow 
every day.” 

Lord Hunter : Is the provision of permanent houses in the area neigh- 
bouring Glasgow a physical impossibility ?—I think it is at the present time. 
There is such an enormous influx that the permanent housing of these people, 
keeping a reasonable balance between supply and demand, would be phy- 
sically impossible. One could not obtain the labour to do it. There is 
not the time to do it. It would take some years to do it, and in any case, 
even if it could be done physically, the cost at the present time would render 
it financially impossible. 

The only place (the witness went on) where any additional houses could 
be obtained in large numbers in the Clyde valley at present was in Glasgow 
itself, and these numbered only 8,799, and he thought it was common know- 
ledge that a very considerable number of houses in Glasgow were unfit for habi- 
tation, 

The witness afterwards expressed the view that in the near future the 
whole of the existing accommodation must be taken up, and there would 
then be no open market in the ordinary sense of the term. 
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includes young workers, many of whom are receiving very 
much over their normal rate of wages, works out at about 
3s. 4d. a head, or, roughly speaking, 15 per cent. Thus, 
despite its bargaining power, labour has not succeeded in 
making up half of the increased cost of living, while many of 
the more helpless sections of the working class have not 
received any increase in money wages at all. 

Nevertheless the general condition of the working class 
at the present time may be described as one of widespread, 
if artificial, prosperity. Measured by all the ordinary tests, 
poor people seem to have an unusual amount of money to 
dispose of. Not much has been heard of working-class 
investment in the War Loan, probably because the wage- 
earners prefer the Savings Bank, with its easy withdrawal, 
with which they are more familiar ; but what may be called 
the cheap luxury trades, the less expensive jewellery, 
pianos, amusements, etc., have been unusually flourishing, 
and the consumption of tea, tobacco, beer and spirits has 
gone up. ‘These last are undeniable and, it must frankly 
be said, deplorable symptoms of prosperity : but the greater 
part of the money is no doubt being spent in more useful 
channels, swelling the totals of the sales of clothes, food, 
and other necessaries, where its effect cannot so easily be 
observed. 

This prosperity, which undoubtedly contributes in some 
degree to maintain the morale of the country, is due to the 
fact that, whereas the rate of individual wages, measured 
in purchasing power, shows a decrease, the earnings of the 
family or group have increased. ‘The increase is due to the 
combined operation of three chief causes. One is the 
prevalence of overtime, for which extra rates are, of course, 
paid. Secondly, there are the allowances paid by the State 
on behalf of the absent bread-winner. Thirdly, and most 
important of all, there is the absorption into profitable 
employment of large sections of the population, notably 
women and unskilled and relatively inefficient men, who 
normally would not have been earning good wages, and 
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would not in most cases have been earning at all. It is 
not the individual wage but the group wage which makes or 
mars working class prosperity, and the whole country is 
now being temporarily assimilated to the conditions 
familiar in the cotton industry, where a relatively high 
standard of comfort is often maintained by the joint skilled 
earnings of several members of the family. 

No figures can be given as to overtime. It must, 
however, be remembered that overtime rates are only too 
well earned, and that they often involve a tax on the workers’ 
capital of strength. As to allowances, it was recently 
stated in the House of Commons that {1,200,000 a week 
was being distributed to the dependants of officers and men 
inthe army and navy. The relief thus afforded is, of course, 
relatively greater where the customary standard is low, and 
the effect of the allowance in the rural districts and among 
the more ill-paid section of the urban workers has un- 
doubtedly been considerable. As regards the absorption 
of new workers, a recent official statement declared that the 
number of women in industrial employment had increased 
since the war by 6 per cent., or nearly 150,000, excluding 
clerical and commercial occupations. ‘These numbers are 
certain to show an increasing upward tendency as more and 
more men are withdrawn into the Army and employers and 
workmen alike become more reconciled through familiarity 
to female employment. 

Thus in Great Britain, alone among the European bel- 
ligerent countries, partly owing to conditions inseparable 
from the voluntary system of enlistment, but mainly owing 
to our industrial supremacy, secured by the Navy, the war 
has actually tended to improve, at any rate temporarily, the 
economic conditions of the poor; and the longer the war 
lasts the more powerful will this tendency become, for the 
new habits and standards will have time to become en- 
trenched. While the German working-class household is 
faced with the tragic question of how to live, the English 
housewife is quite often faced with the novel question of 
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how to spend. To the poorly paid unorganised sections 
of the community, of whom too little is heard in normal 
times, the war has brought a marked, and probably a per- 
manent, rise in the standard of life. Few people realize 
how low that standard has been. A recent enquiry on this 
subject by our leading statistician, Professor Bowley, pro- 
duced results which, published at any other time, would 
have attracted widespread attention and surprise. He has 
shown that in the town of Reading, for instance, where 
organized labour is weak and working conditions unsatis- 
factory, over 50 per cent. of the working-class population 
were before the war earning under 24s. a week, or below 
what is calculated with the wisest expenditure to be the 
minimum standard of personal health and efficiency.* 
Such a state of things is indefensible in any self-governing 
and self-respecting community and could only be a source 
of demoralization and discontent. If these conditions have 
been swept out of existence by the war, nothing but good 
can result from it. 

But the sudden rise in the standard has brought with it 
its own problems. Money quickly and easily made is apt 
to be quickly and easily spent: and the nouveau riche, 
whether an individual or a class, or a nation, has never been 
distinguished for excess of wisdom and discrimination. 
One of the vices of poverty is the ignorance and narrowness 
of horizon which result from it. It is idle to pretend that 
the money which has flowed into working-class pockets 
has always been laid out to the best advantage, or that work- 
men have thoroughly grasped the duty that they owe to 
their families, their class and, above all, to the nation to lay 
by as much of their money as possible and lend to the State. 
But it is one of the misfortunes of our social system that 
the vices of the poor, as of the rich, are so much more con- 
spicuous than their virtues. The sight of a rich idler in his 
motor-car or of a working woman unsteadily emerging from 


* Livelihood and Poverty, by A. L. Bowley and A. R. Burnett-Hurst, 
P- 35. 
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the public-house may serve to blind us to the spirit of 
public service that the war has revealed among the aristo- 
cracy or to the wise husbanding of resources, the careful 
spending in winter clothing and boots and nourishing food, 
and gifts to relatives and friends at the Front, that is com- 
mon in English working-class homes. Taken all in all, the 
women of England, ill-equipped and overburdened as many 
of them are, have been worthy of their menfolk: and as the 
months go on, and what was at first a windfall becomes an 
accepted fact in the family economy, even the unwise 
spenders let their range of vision extend beyond the next 
treet corner and learn, as the nouveau riche learns, how to 
spend their money on more permanent sources of satis- 
faction. 


IV. Tue INDustRIAL OUTLOOK 


HIS attempt to review some of the domestic problems 


preoccupying the minds of the people at the present 
time would not be complete without a glance ahead ; for 
the question of the future relations of Capital and Labour, 
under the altered circumstances brought about by the 
war, is already much in men’s minds, and has, in fact, been 
responsible for some of the most serious difficulties which 
have arisen. 

Every thoughtful working man realizes that great difficulties 
are looming ahead for the working class after the war. Its 
growing strength before the war and the strong strategic 
position it occupied in its earlier stages will be the 
measure of its economic weakness then. ‘The sudden 
cessation of war-contracts, which are employing several 
millions of workers, the demobilization of the Army, the 
weakening of the financial resources of the Trade Unions 
by the loss of contributions from members on war service, 
the presence in the Labour market of thousands of new 


recruits, difficult to organize, imperfectly trained, yet 
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skilled enough to be available as blacklegs, seem likely to 
create a problem such as the working-class has never— 
not even after Waterloo—had to deal with before. It is 
clear that Labour will not be able to face it alone, without 
an understanding with Capital and active help from the 
State ; just as Capital was not able by itself to face the 
unprecedented situation created by the demand for 
munitions. As the three parties were called into partner- 
ship by the problems of the war, and Labour forebore to 
press its full economic advantage by making concessions 
on the right to strike and on Trade Union rules, so the 
partnership must be continued and extended in the effort 
to set the trade of the country on its feet again after the 
war. The prosperity of the next fifty years may, and 
probably will, depend on the rapidity with which our 
economic system adjusts itself to the new conditions. 
All three parties have a joint interest in the national task 
of recuperation, and if it is thwarted or even delayed by 
mutual suspicion and bickering and by the absence of 
considered plans, much of the sacrifice of the war will have 
been in vain. 

It is too early to discuss in detail the problems that will 
arise; but certain main facts are already clear, and can 
be briefly stated. 

Both Capital and Labour have much to learn. They 
have to adjust their minds to a totally new situation in 
which past landmarks and shibboleths will avail them little. 
In some form or other the problems which divided the 
nation before the war will still await solution. But to go 
back to pre-war conditions will be impossible. The 
nation will have lived through a great experience, a few 
years of crowded life embodying a century of development, 
which will have left its mark on every field of the national 
life—spiritual, social, economic and political. All sorts 
and conditions of people will have met and mingled, and 
will have learnt to know and respect one another’s opinions 
and prejudices. Feelings of bitterness and suspicion born 
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of isolation and segregation will often have been dissipated, 
even if only for a time, in the fellowship of common work. 
Vast new sections of the community—notably women in 
every class—will have become conscious of powers hitherto 
untried, and eager for wider fields of activity. Others, 
formerly classed as unskilled, will have become accustomed 
to a broader horizon and a higher standard of physical 
health and will be unwilling to sink back into the ancient 
groove. Great strides forward will have been made in 
the organization of production—not only in the munition 
trades but in the other trades affected by the war. Even 
agriculture, as a result of high prices and the shortage of 
labour, will find itself equipped, in part at least, with 
scientific labour-saving machinery. 

These are facts which Labour must boldly face and to 
which it must wisely adjust its attitude. Labour, like 
the country as a whole, has everything to gain by improved 
and more scientific production, if only its temporary 
injurious reactions can be kept under control. Improve- 
ments in production mean, or could mean, fair remunera- 
tion to the worker and reasonable hours, and it rests with 
the working class and its leaders and with public opinion 
to see to it that they do. Restrictions on production and 
the policy of ca’canny benefit neither the workman nor 
the industry nor the State. The best that can be said 
of them is that they may serve to avert evils (such as the 
reduction of piece-work rates) which the workers consider 
to be impending ; but there are other and better ways of 
combating such dangers as this. Labour will never rise 
to its full stature in the State, it will never achieve an 
industrial constitution worthy the name of Democracy, 
till workmen boldly claim the problems of the working 
conditions and processes of their industry as their problems, 
and treat attempts to meet them, whether by improved 
production or “ scientific management ” or whatever may 
be the particular suggestion, not as something imposed 
on them from above, but as their own concern, on which 
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they should be consulted as a matter of right and on which 
they should offer responsible advice, not simply from the 
point of view of their own personal convenience, but as 
partners with Capital in the working of the industry and 
of the community as a whole. It is not enough for Labour 
to have the power of Veto, as exercised by the Strike. 
The people of England controlled the Executive by their 
power to veto supplies generations before they gained the 
positive rights of democratic self-government. Something 
more than blank negation is needed from Labour—a real 
understanding of the problems which each industry has 
to meet and a readiness to confer with and give considered 
advice to the industrial executive on matters within their 
competence. The more Capital and Labour can be 
brought together, not simply to strike a “collective 
bargain” over the disposal of the surplus profit, but 
actually to discuss the problems of the industry or service 
which is their common concern, the better it will be for 
Trade Unionism, for British Industry and for the security 
and prosperity of the State. 


The attainment of such a position presupposes the 
abandonment by Capital of certain patriarchal notions of 
proprietorship, still cherished in many quarters, and a 
willingness to meet the representatives of the workers on 
the common ground of industrial service. It presupposes 
no less a change of attitude and organization within the 
ranks of Labour itself. It implies the spread of broader 
and more democratic forms of organization within the 
Trade Union world, the elimination of relics of monopoly 
and privilege and craft-selfishness, the ready association 
of craft with craft in the pursuance of common ends, 
an eagerness to welcome new classes of members and to 
make them free of the fellowship, a readiness to bridge 
what has been too often in the past the impassable gulf 
between skilled and unskilled and between men and women, 
and, above all, a closer attention to the development of 
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the industrial training and education by which alone the 
dignity and prosperity of the craft or industry can be 
maintained. In some of these directions progress can 
already be recorded. The executive of the English rail- 
ways have at last broken with a bad past by consenting 
to negotiate directly with the representatives of the 
National Union of Railwaymen, while the Union, on its 
side, followed by the Railway Clerks’ Association, has 
opened its doors to women workers, realizing that only 
by common membership and association can the new 
recruits be initiated into the spirit of the service. 

But if Labour has much to learn, if it is to weather the 
coming storm, Capital has even more. If the moral 
for Labour is maximum production, as the only way to 
make up for the waste of wealth during the war, the moral 
for Capital is maximum taxation, as the only way of meeting 
the State’s new burden of debt. The war has made 
Capital scarce, and in the natural course it will make it 
dear: the rate of interest is already and is likely to remain 
unusually high. But what Capital demands and, owing 
to its international character, can succeed in exacting in 
interest it will have to yield in taxation. The investing 
public must realize that it cannot in justice be allowed to 
enjoy to the full the advantages arising out of its economic 
position, just as Labour did not enjoy to the full the advan- 
tage arising out of the scarcity value of its services. The 
old easy, affluent days have passed away from this country 
for long years ahead. Long may England still remain, 
what Mr. Lloyd George once described her, “ the best 
place in the world for a rich man to live in”: but wealth 
will be asked to contribute in unprecedented measure 
to the service of the State. The gross inequality of the 
distribution of wealth in this country has long been felt 
to be a standing evil; but many have acquiesced in it, 
not simply out of selfish slothfulness but because they 
distrusted the remedies proposed and the spirit of class- 
bitterness which often seemed to actuate their promoters. 
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They felt uneasy about “ great possessions,” which seemed 
to separate them from the mass of their fellow-countrymen : 
but they felt still more uneasy over the designs of those 
who proposed to despoil them. Henceforward, if we are 
to pay our way as a nation, there must be, what England 
has not known for a century, a real simplicity of life in 
all classes, and an approximation, if not of incomes, at 
least of standards of living. If we are to avoid reverting 
to a struggle between the classes no less fruitless and 
even bitterer than before the war, the excesses of both 
ends of the scale, the luxury at the top and the destitution 
at the bottom, must be sloughed off by the State. New 
habits will bring new horizons, as the war has brought 
to so many already: and England, fortified by a more 
firmly knit association of all classes of her citizens, may 
yet lead the way in the solution of the industrial problems 
with which the civilized world will be everywhere con- 
fronted. The “sophisters and the. calculators,” the 
subjects of Burke’s everlasting derision, may demonstrate 
by their statistics that England after the war will be an 
immeasurably poorer community. The duty rests upon 
Englishmen to show that her very loss of riches has made 
her richer in the things that count. 





INDIA AND THE IMPERIAL 
CONFERENCE 


I 


HE future historian will probably treat September 22, 

1915, as a date of uncommon importance in 
the constitutional development of India. On that day a 
non-official Indian Member of the Legislative Council of 
the Governor-General moved a resolution recommending 
that representation should be made to His Majesty’s 
Government that India should in future be officially repre- 
sented in the Imperial Conference. Not merely on the 
ground of the magnitude of her interests affected, the 
mover claimed that India should in justice have a voice in 
Imperial deliberations: he urged that the part she had 
played in the present war showed that she was actually 
worthy to exercise the privilege for which she asked. The 
Viceroy, who spoke immediately after the mover, announced 
that his Government gladly accepted the resolution, and, 
if the Council adopted it, would readily take action upon it. 
Indeed, he went further, and disclosed the fact that the 
proposal had already been considered sympathetically by 
His Majesty’s Ministers. “I am authorized,” said Lord 
Hardinge. “by His Majesty’s Government, while pre- 
serving their full liberty of judgment and without com- 
mitting them to principles or details, to give an under- 
taking that an expression of opinion from this Imperial 
Legislative Council, in the sense of the resolution that is 
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now before us, will receive most careful consideration on 
their part, as expressing the legitimate interests of the 
Legislative Council in an imperial question, although the 
ultimate decision of His Majesty’s Government must 
necessarily depend largely on the attitude of other members 
of the Conference.” Such an assurance Lord Hardinge 
thought eminently satisfactory as showing due considera- 
tion for the claims of India. He trusted that when the 
right moment arrived the Governments of the self-governing 
Dominions would also view the question in a generous and 
statesmanlike manner. After several Indian members 
had spoken the resolution was carried by a unanimous 
vote. It is manifest that the motion expressed the feelings 
of all classes in the country who were interested in the 
matter, and that the Government’s attitude and Lord 
Hardinge’s announcement gave deep and genuine satis- 
faction. 

For a dependency such as India is, however populous 
and important, thus whole-heartedly to maintain its right 
to share in deliberations in which only the self-governing 
nations of the Empire have hitherto participated implies 
a remarkable growth in the political self-respect of its 
people, and a strong expectation also that others will 
regard them in a new and favourable light. No ordinary 
cause could have worked such effects. They are, in fact, 
the result of the world-wide war and of the part which 
India has played in it. 


Il 


N any attempt to describe the effect which the war 
has had on India, it must be remembered that the 
struggle is not yet over, and no one can forecast its future 
course with confidence. Statements as to the attitude 
of India to the war must be taken with an implied reser- 
vation that no unforeseen and catastrophic change of 
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fortune occurs. But this is not all. To discuss the 
thoughts of a people who are at war is in a measure to 
handle the material of war itself. Here in England has 
been borne in upon us the unwisdom of either exaggerated 
optimism or austere truth-telling about the mind of the 
people or the effort which it is making to win the war. 
Excess of eulogy may lull, or excess of criticism may 
dissipate, energies that should be bent to the supreme 
purpose. On the whole there is little doubt which way 
the wise man’s balance will incline. A good heart is of 
the very essence of victory, and therefore it is wise to give 
the people the full measure of credit they deserve. But 
criticism should always be tempered by remembrance 
that it may do more harm than good. These considera- 
tions apply with no less force to India. She is assisting 
us to fight the greatest struggle in which we ever have 
been or are likely to be engaged with a whole-heartedness 
and devotion that calls for most generous acknowledg- 
ment. That is the cardinal fact which has not merely 
disappointed our enemies, but surprised the world: no 
deductions that it might be possible to make in a nice 
summing up of the total account should be allowed for 
one instant to obscure our perception or dim our reali- 
zation of the main truth. We should be unjust to India, 
and should do our own cause no good either with her or 
in the face of the enemy, if through sedulous anxiety to 
omit no detail of the picture we permitted the shortcomings 
of the very few to impair our recognition of the achievement 
of the very many. 

Eighteen months ago if the question had been asked, 
“‘ How would India behave in the event of a vast European 
war in which Great Britain was involved?” even those 
who know the country best would have found it difficult 
to give anassured reply. In their hearts, indeed, they might 
have trusted that war, being a great searcher out of the 
minds of men, would show that India valued the Raj 
more than she knew, and more than the speeches of some 
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of her public men implied. Such a trust would, in fact, 
have been based on a conviction of the broad merits of 
our rule, which our critics during two decades have been 
inclined to belittle; and in proportion as the observer 
permitted his thoughts to stray from the main truths about 
ovr position in India to the criticisms which have helped 
to obscure them, his doubts would have increased about 
the answer to the question. ‘There need be no hesitation 
in admitting that many of the criticisms which our adminis- 
tration in India has incurred have been fair enough. 
We have gradually created new conditions in that country, 
and without warning and advice we should probably have 
been too slow in adjusting our methods to meet them. 
But perhaps some of those who reproach us are not im- 
mune themselves. In the enthusiasm of discovering what 
was wrong they seemed inclined to forget the much that 
was right. They wanted a new heaven and earth at 
once. The trouble was of a kind that no Government 
action could directly meet. The King’s visit did much 
to intensify the personal loyalty of India to the Crown ; 
but it could do little to bring officials and educated Indians 
to a real understanding. In general the Englishman 
stood fast by his own standards, and could not heartily 
rejoice whenever efficiency as he understood it was im- 
paired in attempts to do things more as the Indians wished 
them done. Nor had particular concessions made to 
Indian opinion sufficed to satisfy the advanced Indian. 
He welcomed them, not by any means as a final settlement, 
but as definite advances to a distant goal. Between the 
two parties there remained a definite and honest difference 
of opinion, coupled with some misunderstanding of each 
other’s motives, on which it is needless to dwell, and some 
harsh feelings which that misunderstanding caused. 
Remembering these things, a modest-minded witness, 
however sure he might feel about the great majority of 
the people, might have felt some doubt what the attitude 
of a section of the educated community would be. 
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When war broke out, foreign countries were naturally 
far less able to see India in its true perspective. The 
news that had normally reached them from India was 
disproportionately concerned with agitations and crime, 
simply because these make livelier reading than reports of 
moral and material progress. Accordingly our enemies 
hoped, and some of our friends feared, that the war would 
lead to serious embarrassments in India. It was fancied, 
not by the Germans only, that political discontents would 
gather and come to a head, and that the fanatical and the 
criminal classes might create disorder which would prevent 
our sending troops to France, even if it did not shake our 
hold upon the country and endanger the lives of English 
men and women. It was imagined that placid villages 
might be startled by news of disasters magnified by rumour 
and see in them the fulfilment of prophecies of the down- 
fall of the Raj; and that every desperate or broken man, 
who had a private wrong to requite or debts unpaid, might 
spread the word that the Germans were coming and each 
should help himself, and that the floodgates of panic and 
anarchy would be opened. In particular some people 
supposed that if Turkey were lured into the war on the 
enemy’s side, reverence for the Sultan as spiritual head of 
Islam would embitter the feelings of seventy millions of 
Mohammedans towards the Allied Powers, and sorely 
strain their loyalty to their own temporal sovereign. 

None of these things has happened. Save where 
their material interests have been affected, the peasants 
of India have taken the war with indifference, and shown 
few signs of panic and none of ferment. The middle 
classes are genuinely praying for the success of the British 
arms. The Mohammedans hastened to disclaim any 
sympathy with or responsibility for Turkey’s action. 
The advanced party among the politicians have shown 
no sympathy with Germany, but have supported the 
Government both in word and deed. The whole of the 
fighting classes of India have responded to the call to arms, 
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and already hundreds of brave men—Jats, Pathans, Gurkhas, 
Rajputs, Sikhs, and others—have died cheerfully for their 
King in and before the trenches in France and Flanders. 
India has made it clear to the world that in this crisis she 
is with Great Britain, and that her blood and money will 
be gladly and proudly given. She has surprised even 
those who hoped the most from her, by the unhesitancy 
and emphasis of her decision. We owe it to her to try to 
understand why she took it. 


III 


AST and complex a country as India is, there was 

one fundamental question which the outbreak of war 
presented to all its classes alike. The King-Emperor had 
but recently visited India. His Royal kindness in letting 
his people see him in person and listen to his words, and 
above all the bidding which he gave them at his departure 
to be of good hope for the future, had moved the warm 
heart of his Indian subjects in a way which a century 
of laborious official beneficence could not. The King- 
Emperor was now at war, beset by enemies and needing 
help. Was India going to be true to her salt and worthy 
of the kingly confidence which he had reposed in her? 
Every generous instinct in the country answered “ Yes.” 
First and foremost it was with the Indian people a question 
of honour. To show their loyalty to their Sovereign 
when he called on them was, as they said themselves, a 
matter of dharma, a religious duty. 

This outburst of personal devotion to the Throne was 
enforced by the general realization of the value of British 
rule that resulted from the enforced contemplation of a 
possible alternative. The Bishop of Bombay has put the 
matter well. ‘ Englishmen had been toiling on in India,” 
he says, “‘ for many years, conscious that much of their 
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work seemed to Indians incomprehensible and eccentric, and 
in late years increasingly conscious of the criticisms and 
restiveness of educated India. Of thanks or of encourage- 
ment they received little enough. The loyalty shown at 
the proclamation of war, however, was an encouragement : 
it might fairly be interpreted as due, partly at least, to an 
appreciation of our rule.... While this appreciation 
of English rule was an unconscious sentiment on the part 
of many of the people of India, it was dragged into con- 
sciousness by the idea of a different foreign domination. 
A witty Indian citizen of Bombay expressed himself thus : 
‘It has taken us a hundred years to teach you how to 
govern us. Do you think we are going to begin all over 
again now with another nation ?’” 

Naturally enough, the various classes of the community 
showed a tendency to regard the war largely from the 
standpoint of their peculiar interests. ‘The traders were 
the first people to feel the shock. Markets were suddenly 
lost ; and in the general alarm there was a run on banks 
and savings banks ; lakhs of rupees were withdrawn from 
investment and hoarded; credit contracted sharply, 
and for the time being all enterprise fell off and all expan- 
sion ceased. Fortunately harvests were good, and the 
destruction of the Emden speedily reopened the seas. The 
Government, so far from confiscating savings or comman- 
deering supplies as alarmists feared, exerted itself 
strenuously to restore credit and to help the cultivator, 
and to induce the money-lender and the merchant to do 
business as usual. By special measures it took steps to 
finance the cotton trade and to prevent an excessive rise 
in food rates. Gradually credit was restored. But the 
trading classes, as a whole, feel that it is the power and 
stability of government that have sheltered them from a 
fiercer storm, while the most intelligent among them know 
that it is the British Navy that has been their unseen 
shield. 

Similar reasons tended to rally the peasant classes 
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to the side of authority. In the earlier days of the fighting 
the ryot heard for the first time of submarines and aero- 
planes, and regarded them much as he does the destroying 
monsters of his own mythology. There was no panic, 
but wild rumours were current, and for a time no story 
was too fantastic for the rustic imagination. But when 
nothing abnormal happened and the routine of adminis- 
tration went on unperturbed, rural India was soon per- 
suaded that the world was going on as usual. The very 
prolongation of the war tended to dull the interest of the 
ryot, as of others, in it; nor did the letters which came 
from sepoys at the front, nor the tales told by the returning 
wounded, rekindle any great excitement. The only thing 
that seriously troubled the ryot was the high price of 
grain. If anyone could help him there it was the Govern- 
ment, and to the Government he turned, and not in vain. 
The war was too far off and heard of too faintly for it to 
be very real to him. But as it was clearly a matter of some 
concern to the Sarkar, he hoped and prayed that the Sarkar 
would win, in order that things might go on as before. 

To the landed classes the war came as a peculiar heaven- 
sent opportunity. British administration, which had given 
them security and honours, had yet failed to bring them 
whole-hearted contentment, because it had deprived 
them of their old traditional resource of private warfare, 
without providing them with any equivalent outlet for 
their energies and capacity. Our system of government 
has tended to make education the fount of power, which is 
more and more ceasing to repose on its ancient bases of 
courage, holiness, birth, or landed estate. The con- 
servative classes have been falling silently into the back- 
ground. They are not happy at seeing themselves effaced, 
but, as they only take slowly and reluctantly to education, 
they have been powerless to arrest the process. For 
many of these war was a tradition and a delight, and 
they welcomed it as an opportunity of again playing a 
worthy part in public life. ‘They have seized their occasion 
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well. Some have gone to the front; many have helped 
in collecting horses and stores and in recruiting for regi- 
ments or bearer corps. All have given of their wealth 
readily, whether for military purposes, or comforts for 
the wounded, or for the sustenance of dependants; and 
all are genuinely and warmly supporting the Government 
of their King-Emperor to the utmost of their power. 
The war has brought about a marked revival of the forces 
of social conservatism in India. 

A glance at India’s history serves to explain the attitude 
of many of her people to the war. Of old she was a land 
of kings and feudal chiefs, and of humble and industrious 
artisans and peasants. Whenever the kings raged together 
the lowlier folk took the blows, or better, in the picturesque 
Indian version, “when Rama fought with Rawan, it was 
the poor monkeys that got killed.” Then after many 
centuries there came from outside India for the first 
time a power strong and just enough to stop the fighting 
and rapine and to secure to each man the fruits of his 
industry. The humbler people prospered, particularly 
the artisan, the trader, and the banker; but the chiefs’ 
and nobles’ occupation was gone. Suddenly that power 
itself became involved in a deadly war. It was natural 
that the most peaceful and the most warlike classes should 
both, from different motives, rally to its support. The 
one sought shelter and the other opportunity. 

The war placed one large and important community in 
India in a position of peculiar difficulty which entitles 
it to the sympathy of all generous-minded persons. 
Turkey’s entry into the field of hostilities in November, 
1914, presented the Indian Mohammedans with an 
inexorable choice between their temporal and spiritual 
allegiance. On purely historical grounds it is not difficult 
to maintain the thesis that Pan-Islamism is the artificial 
creation of Ottoman politicians, and not a living reality 
in the minds of men; that the Khalifa is by the very 
terms of the Ottoman Constitution a Defensor Fidei, 
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whose duty is protection, not propagandism; that in 
countries where the liberty of Islam is already secured 
he has accordingly no function. It can be argued with 
force that the Khalifate of Islam is by no means inevitably 
bound up with the Ottoman monarchy ; that the legiti- 
mate devolution of the office ceased when the Abbasid 
Khalifa of Baghdad was executed by the Moguls; that 
the transfer of the office to Cairo was at least of doubtful 
validity ; and that when the Ottoman Selim I. conquered 
Egypt and secured the reversion of the Khalifa’s rights 
the transaction was one which neither party was really 
empowered to effect. But such considerations appeal 
only to the learned. Whatever may be the Sultan’s 
position in relation to the non-Ottoman Muslim world 
from a strictly juridical standpoint, there is no question 
what his position is in fact. He is the de facto Khalifa 
of the Mohammedan peoples, first because he is the 
custodian of the Holy Places, and, secondly, because he is 
the temporal head of the senior Muslim kingdom in his 
world, which to the eyes of all Muslims still represents the 
past glories and conquering greatness of the Faith. 
Before the war broke out the Mohammedans of India 
had already gone through a difficult and trying period. 
Not merely had their own efforts at self-reform and 
advancement, after creditable beginnings and almost 
unlooked-for success, suffered from various causes a set- 
back, but they saw throughout the world at large the tide 
of events running for the time being strongly against the 
fortune of their co-religionists. Events in Persia, Morocco, 
Tripoli, and the Balkans seemed to presage the break-up 
of the surviving Muslim kingdoms, and throughout the 
period of the Italian and the Balkan wars a very natural 
bitterness of spirit possessed them, and temporarily 
alienated them from the Government which in earlier days 
they knew to be their friend. Yet when the rupture 
with Turkey occurred there was no hesitation about the 
Indian Muslims’ decision. In reply to the Viceroy’s 
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manifesto, which set forth Turkey’s seduction by German 
agents, guaranteed in the name of the Allies the security 
of the Holy Places, and called on the leaders to steady the 
ignorant and to declare their own loyalty, all the great 
chiefs at once set the example, and it was followed by 
people of position throughout the country. Loyal addresses 
poured in and prayers for British victory were offered. 
The tentative endeavours of one or two newspapers to 
appeal to the Pan-Islamic stimulus fell flat. No doubt 
with intelligent Mohammedans the difference of temper 
may be due to their perception that, while in 1912-13 
Turkey seemed the victim of gratuitous attacks, in 1914 
she was an unprovoked aggressor. But this hardly explains 
the quietude of the ignorant and inflammable masses. In 
various ways sedulous endeavour was made by the enemy 
to persuade them that this is a religious war. But even 
in the eyes of the ignorant the facts were too strong. 
Turkey had yoked herself unequally with unbelievers, 
and opposed herself to the greatest Muslim Power in the 
world, which seventy millions knew as the home of religious 
liberty. It was not now open to the agitator to preach 
under the guise of religion politics that necessarily meant 
treason to the King; and, since that circumstance left 
him free to form a judgment for himself, the common 
sense and sense of justice of even the uneducated Moham- 
medan sufficed to keep him quiet. This does not mean 
that he is either indifferent or easy. However much he 
reprobates the action of the corrupt cabinet at Constanti- 
nople, he cannot contemplate unmoved the threatened 
downfall of the kingdom of Turkey. The Indian Muslims 
did not wish this war; they would gladly have prevented 
it had it been in their power; but they are in the unfor- 
tunate position of having to stand by sadly and await 
the result in silence. No doubt the prolongation of the 
war will try their endurance. With the best will in the 
world we are equally powerless to help them, except by 
recognizing their difficulty and the patient and courageous 
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way in which they have met it. When the war approaches 
an end we shall do well to defer, in any way possible, to 
their wishes in respect of the Khalifate and the Holy 
Places. But the time for that is not yet. In the mean- 
time let us at least acknowledge that during the fifteen 
months of war the loyalty of Indian Mohammedans, 
severely taxed as it has been, has stood the strain well. 
The Amir of Afghanistan has honourably made good his 
assurances of neutrality, the leaders of the community 
in India have steadfastly supported the Government and 
done their best to prevent and allay religious excitement, 
and Muslim regiments of the Indian Army have faith- 
fully and gallantly discharged their duty to their King. 
It is a matter of public knowledge that attempts 
have been made during the period of the war to create 
disorder and to attack the established government in 
India. But we shall refer to these events no further 
than is necessary to set them in their just proportion, 
lest to omit all reference to them might lead the reader to 
suppose that they had not been taken into account. In 
the spring of the year there occurred in some districts 
of the Western Punjab widespread disorder, which took 
the form of dacoities committed by large gangs, chiefly 
against money-lenders and other wealthy persons. Primarily 
these outbreaks were occasioned by economic pressure, 
but they were accentuated by religious animosities. The 
offenders were for the most part Mohammedan cultivators 
and the victims Hindu bankers or landlords. The gravity 
of the disorder lay not in any conscious direction against 
the State, but in the likelihood of its encouraging other 
forms of crime. Meanwhile in Bengal the secret societies 
of revolutionaries, whose aim is to displace British govern- 
ment by force, continued with some success their attacks 
on persons and property with the object of securing arms 
and money. Primarily their object is political, but it is 
possible that in areas where detection is so difficult crime 
is now being pursued partly for the sake of its material 
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rewards. But in this case also there seems no evidence 
to connect the offences immediately with the war. On 
the other hand, the judgment in the recent Lahore con- 
spiracy trial has disclosed the existence of a highly organized 
attempt to seize the opportunity afforded by the war 
in order to suborn Indian troops, start an armed rising 
and murder Europeans. The details are public property 
and need not be recited. It will suffice to say that the 
origin of the plot lies far from India itself, in the Western 
States of America, where revolutionary theories have 
wrought with some success on the social and economic 
grievances of Indian emigrants. The noteworthy feature 
is not that the attempt was made, but that it broke to 
pieces against the fidelity of the peasantry of Northern 
India, and that the design of the conspirators has been 
repudiated by all the reputable Indian Press. What 
occurred in March when the Punjab and Bengal dacoities 
necessitated the passing of the Defence of India Act was 
seen again after the Lahore disclosures. The leaders 
of Indian opinion are pained at the revelations, and are 
anxious that they should not be deemed to cast a slur on 
the honour of the Indian people as a whole. 

The real crux and interest of the situation in India, 
however, is concerned with that section of the educated 
classes which is normally disposed to be critical of British 
rule. Here, as has been said, we are on controversial 
ground. Englishmen and advanced Indian leaders natu- 
rally do not see eye to eye in many political questions. 
The Indian asks, if not actually for self-government, at least 
for a larger share in the government of his country, and 
is inclined to regard the Englishman as false to his own 
political ideals if he hesitates to concede it. The English- 
man, as a matter of mere theory, finds it difficult to contest 
this position, and feels embarrassed when called on to do 
so. Where he differs is in his view of existing facts, and 
of the possibility of immediately translating theory into 
practice. Between the enthusiasm born of new endeavour 
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and the caution bred by experience and responsibility 
lies a wide field of debatable territory, which this is not the 
occasion to explore. Love of country and the desire to 
achieve full nationhood are among the noblest impulses 
that can move a people. But a sense of the sanctity of 
trusteeship and the desire to maintain the standards 
which a man thinks highest are not ignoble motives either. 
The problem exists, and it will not be solved by ignoring 
it or talking round it. But for all things there are times 
and seasons, and when a nation is engaged in serious war 
it is not the time to attempt to probe to the bottom the 
questions on which men feel most deeply. As in England 
a truce has been deliberately called to those discussions 
which divide men into camps, so has it been in India. 
Differences are far more profound than at home, but for 
the time being the same treatment has been applied 
Men are trying to forget their differences in the face of a 
great emergency, and to look upon those with whom they 
may normally disagree simply as helpers to a supreme 
end. It is in this view that we should regard the attitude 
of the Indian leaders. They have told us themselves 
what their feelings are. In the debate which took place 
in the Viceroy’s Legislative Council shortly after war was 
declared speaker after speaker declared his conviction 
that England’s quarrel was a just one, and that she was 
fighting for civilization and liberty. The defence of 
treaty obligations and of small nations appealed to them 
most forcibly. ‘He who dies on the side of Britain 
dies a martyr to the cause of humanity, peace, and civi- 
lization.” “Triumph means the triumph of every prin- 
ciple of liberty and justice that men have held dear in the 
past.” ‘There is not a shadow of doubt that success 
will be on our side, as it is righteous.” ‘These are the 
utterances of conviction. ‘They express not merely abhor- 
rence of military barbarism, but moral detestation of the 
principles that inspire it. Closely allied with these feelings 
is a sense of personal loyalty to the King and pride in playing 
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their part as his subjects in so high an enterprise. They 
rejoice that India has had its chance of action on the world- 
wide stage. ‘They have recognized that burden and re- 
sponsibility go together, and have acclaimed their share 
of the burden in the hope that it will help them to their 
share of the responsibility. Since the war began they 
have refrained with laudable self-restraint from causing 
the Government embarrassment, even on occasions which 
must have presented a temptation to do so, and so far 
as in them lay they have assisted to prosecute the war 
successfully. It is not easy to see what more they could 
have done, and it is certain that they might easily have 
done less. It behoves those who may not always agree 
with them to recognize that they have discharged their 
part well, and to imitate them in refraining from criticism. 


IV 


T is time to speak of the part which India has herself 

played in the war. One of the momentous decisions 
in her history was taken last year when the Government 
resolved to send Indian troops to the front in Europe. 
In the South African War, to the keen regret of many 
Indians, no Indian troops took part. Now they were to 
fight side by side with British soldiers against the most 
redoubtable army in the world. Both Englishmen and 
Indians perceived at once that an irrevocable step had 
been taken. As in a flash were disclosed to them the 
nature of the military need, the confidence felt in the 
fighting worth of the Indian Army, the great opportunity 
presented to the Indian soldier, and the probable recoil 
of an historic event in consequences which, whatever 
form they took, must be important. 

The despatch of the Indian force has been applauded 
as if it were the same spontaneous action as impelled the 
sending of the Australian and Canadian contingents. 
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That interpretation does hardly more than justice to the 
spirit of the Indian people. But it fails to make it clear 
that the responsibility for the historic decision rested with 
the Government of India and the authorities in England. 
Constitutionally the army in India is under the orders of 
the Government of India, who are required to obey the 
directions of His Majesty’s Ministers at home. But it 
is certain that such a weighty resolution could not have 
been taken without the full concurrence, if not at the 
positive instance, of the Viceroy and his Council. Nearly 
all Europeans in India received it with approval, and all 
Indians with delight. It showed that the Government 
were confident that India was with England in the war, 
and that the Indian soldier was good enough to stand 
the supreme test of a winter campaign in Europe. For 
the high state of efficiency to which the army in India 
had recently been brought and the perfection of its equip- 
ment as a fighting force the credit belongs to the Govern- 
ment of India and their military advisers. When the 
history of the war comes to be written it should be fairly 
stated that those responsible for the peace of India had 
their men and material ready and their minds made up. 
That it was possible to carry out the plans was made clear 
after a very few days of war, when the temper of the 
country could be judged. The final test of war was upon 
India, and she stood to answer an examiner whom there 
was no evading. Her replies, as we have seen, were 
given in no faltering terms. 

The genuine pleasure with which India learned that 
her troops were going to Europe found quaint expression 
in the gossip of the villages. People said that now, indeed, 
the war would soon be over. Sepoys did not value their 
lives as Englishmen did, and they could live, if need be, 
on one meal a day. That great epic, the Mahabharata, 
was the standard by which the country-side commonly 
judged the European war. ‘The newest devices of lethal 
science were thought to be foretokened in its pages; 
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the German atrocities in Belgium were denounced as 
a deplorable declension from the chivalry which it incul- 
cated; and men confided that the Indian soldier would 
emulate his heroes of old and engage and slay the enemy 
in a series of single combats. If the Germans had not 
been in retreat from the Marne before the Indian trans- 
ports reached France it might have been hard to dissuade 
India that it was her irresistible troops alone that had 
turned defeat to victory. Much of this enthusiasm 
expressed the simple satisfaction that Englishmen and 
Indians both felt in the fact that brave men were going 
to get the chance that they deserved. But underlying 
that feeling in thoughtful minds was the perception 
that by an Indian army’s sharing in the wars of Europe 
their country was promoted in the world. Fifteen months 
of war have served to modify the sanguine expectations 
entertained at its beginning. Experience has largely 
increased the respect felt by the sepoy both for the enemy 
and for the British soldier ; but the fact that Indian troops 
have withstood or even repulsed the pick of the German 
legions is bound to have far-reaching consequences. What 
those will be it is idle to predict, for we should remember 
that the war may bind as well as loose. But what India 
does see clearly and rejoices to see is that she is acquiring 
a new self-respect. In particular she is happy to think 
that her men fight side by side with the Dominion con- 
tingents, and that the manhood and virtue of India will 
be made clear to eyes in the Dominions to which they 
were previously obscure. To quote the words of one of 
the Indian members of Council, “ Now that Indian troops 
will fight side by side with the British and the Colonial 
troops against our common enemy, the whole of India 
feels that a great pledge of equal citizenship in the Empire 
has been vouchsafed to her children.” 

The despatch of Indian armies to Europe and elsewhere, 
however, is only part of the matter. Out of all question, the 
co-operation of her chiefs and people in the war has been 
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spontaneous, admirable, and enduring. They have given 
generously of their means and the acknowledgment should 
be no less generous. The great chiefs who maintain 
bodies of Imperial Service troops have offered them for 
service abroad. Several such corps have gone, and have 
won praise for gallant actions in Europe, Egypt, and 
East Africa. Those of the chiefs who are of military 
race have vied with one another in offers of personal 
service, and all have striven in chivalrous rivalry to assist 
the State by contributions of every kind. The offer made 
by one chief of “all the resources of my State” truly 
expresses the common impulse. The actual catalogue of 
names and gifts would be Homeric, and in Homeric spirit 
most of the offers have been made. Nor has the country 
as a whole been behind its leaders. Landholders and 
gentry have helped by collecting recruits and horses, and 
all classes have given liberally to the funds for dependents 
and hospitals and comforts for the troops. This is the 
real measure of India’s voluntary contribution to the war. 
It has surprised even our friends, and it has confounded 
our enemies by proving to them that they are hers. 

No branch of an administration that is called upon to 
handle such appalling problems as those presented by the 
war can hope to escape criticism; and there have been 
those who questioned whether India’s official contribution 
both in men and money was sufficient. This criticism fails 
to take account of the full burden of what the Government 
has undertaken. Not only did India send 200,000 trained 
soldiers to fight for the King in five separate theatres of 
war, while keeping the peace along and within her own 
borders, at a time when the forces of the Dominions, 
splendid material as they were, were still in training; but 
over and above the needs of her own contingents she has 
contributed horses, mules, guns, munitions, clothes, equip- 
ment, stores, and food supplies for His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. This she was able to do because for years past, 
when many parts of the Empire were doing little or nothing 
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in the way of military expenditure, she has been maintaining 
an army for the defence of India, which she now placed at 
the Empire’s disposal. It is not merely her immediate 
exertion, but the aggregate of her energies and efforts 
in the past that stands to her credit. Of the measure of 
her financial assistance it is too soon to speak. Whatever 
settlement has been arrived at is a temporary one, and the 
factors which will enter into a final adjustment are complex, 
and many of them uncertain. But the Indian leaders’ 
acceptance of the truth that privilege and burden go to- 
gether encourages the hope that when the settlement is 
made India will shoulder her share of the load. 

When the war is over India expects with confidence 
that many of her claims will be admitted. It follows from 
what has been said already that as regards these there is 
enormous room for difference of view; and to discuss 
either the specific demands that are likely to be made or 
the manner and extent to which it may be possible to meet 
them would take us at once into controversial regions. 
But a word may be said about the spirit that informs the 
Indian demand for change, and also about the spirit in 
which it may be hoped that a decision will be taken. 

The Indian claim to be granted political advancement 
after the war will be urged with a seriousness and force 
that it has heretofore missed. Those who have hitherto 
been inclined to regard the politicians as constituting a 
class apart by themselves, as representing limited interests, 
as concerned with words and phrases rather than hard 
facts, will be wise if they modify this opinion in the light 
of the wholly new situation which the war has created. 
The peasant classes in areas which have given troops to 
the war, and the middle classes in the towns who have 
helped with gifts of money, all feel pride in the part they 
have played, and have now, in measure varying with the 
extent in which the war has come home to them, caught 
something of the enthusiasm which previously kindled 
only the intellectuals. They desire changes which will 
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make India, that great amorphous sub-continent which has 
for two decades now been slowly feeling its way to indi- 
viduality, a bigger and more striking figure in the world. 
What exactly they want they hardly know; they will 
leave the formulation of the demand to the clever men 
who speak for them in politics. But what the leaders 
decide to ask for will be supported by thousands who have 
been previously uninterested. The politicians’ claim to 
speak for the masses in the past has often been questioned. 
It will gain a new substance now, and the demand, whatever 
shape it takes, will have a measure of reality that it lacked 
before. 

How far India’s new request can safely be granted will 
depend greatly on the temper in which she herself emerges 
from the war. ‘The end is not in sight and much may 
happen before it is discerned. In proportion as the peril 
to which her political system has been exposed has bred 
sobriety and public spirit, changes may be possible in 
future which would not have been possible in the past. 
The greatest thing of all will be if the new settlement is 
not expressed wholly in pecuniary or political terms. 
The war is not going to work miracles in the minds of men, 
and the races will preserve their individuality. But it is 
reasonable to hope that both may emerge from the great 
struggle with a better sense of each other’s value. Our 
Indian critics may come to see in us more than the austere 
agents in the development of their country’s progress, 
and the Englishman may never forget that Indian soldiers 
have died in Europe for the sake of his own ideals. In this 
way may spring into existence a sympathy rooted in common 
interests and memories, on which an enduring settlement 
may be built. 

It is of good augury that the first request of all which 
India has put forward is one on which English and Indian 
opinion in India is not divided. ‘The war, as we have seen, 
has made India feel that she is of, and not merely in, the 
Empire; it has given her a new sense of equality with the 
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Dominions, whose labours and perils she has not unworthily 
shared. She asks for representation at the Council where 
the Dominions and Great Britain meet. Her Government 
has cordially supported her request, and it has the voice 
of all Englishmen in India in doing so. 


V 


HUS far we have attempted to interpret India’s 

request in the light of her own wishes and aspirations, 
But this is only half the story. If we are to appreciate 
the claim she makes in all its bearings, we must consider 
also what the Imperial Conference really is, and how far 
its constitution and the purpose for which it exists 
provide for the admission of India’s representatives to 
its fold. 

The Conference is not yet thirty years old. It has met 
in all six times, at intervals sufficiently long for the course of 
dutside events to give on each occasion a definite bent to 
its proceedings ; for which reason it is possible to sum up 
its history in no great space, without omitting anything 
material for our present purpose. The first Colonial 
Conference assembled in 1887, on the occasion of Queen 
Victoria’s first Jubilee, and under the impulse of the colonial 
expansion of France and Germany. It was an informal 
gathering of Colonial representatives to deliberate on 
matters of common interest. It expressed a growing wish to 
promote the solidarity of the Empire without the faintest 
wish to alter its organization. “ It was England’s business to 
run the Empire as a whole, to conduct its foreign relations, 
to defend it from attack, to govern the Dependencies.” 
The Colonies were invited to consider what contribution 
they could make in the defence of their own territories, 
and Australia undertook to contribute to the cost of an 
auxiliary squadron in Australian waters. Mr. Hofmeyr’s 
proposal for an Imperial tariff for Imperial defence purposes 
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was sympathetically received; but the Conference 
amounted simply to an informal discussion, the value of 
which lay rather in its giving definiteness to a common 
sentiment than in any positive attempt to translate that 
sentiment into action. India was neither represented 
nor referred to. The next meeting was summoned by 
the Canadian Government and was held at Ottawa in 1894. 
It busied itself with questions of trade and communications, 
and matters of defence and foreign policy, not to mention 
the Dependencies, were not discussed. This change 
illustrates the natural difference of view between the 
Mother Country, which was still responsible for the security 
of the whole Empire, and the Colonies, which were mainly 
concerned with their own self-development. By 1897 the 
partition of Africa, the advance of Russia to the East, the 
China-Japanese war, and the Jameson raid lent a new seri- 
ousness to Imperial problems which was reflected in the 
more responsible character of the Conference summoned 
in that year by Mr. Chamberlain and in the tentative 
proposals which he then put forward for an Imperial 
Council. But the Colonies still maintained their view 
that political relations should be left as they were, and that 
the surest way of consolidating Imperial interests lay along 
the line of commercial reciprocity. By the time the Con- 
ference of 1902 met the participation of Colonial troops 
in the Boer war had encouraged the belief at home that 
the Dominions were willing to share in the responsibilities 
of Empire, while in the Dominions themselves it had quick- 
ened the growth of a national spirit which, however unlikely 
to acquiesce indefinitely in the existing position, was by 
no means eager to accept any measures which offered 
them responsibility at the cost of freedom of action. 
Again the project of a Council was discussed and rejected ; 
but it was agreed that Conferences between the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies and the Prime Ministers of the 
self-governing Colonies were beneficial and should be 
regularly held. Some of the Colonies undertook to increase 
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their contributions to defence, but they definitely dissented 
from a deliberate policy of concentration, and recurred 
to commercial reciprocity as the sure and safe direction 
of advance. 

By 1907 there was a further change. The older advocates 
of a union which should serve the purposes of defence 
and foreign policy had been convinced by hard facts that 
for the time being progress could only come along the line 
which the Dominions preferred. A Liberal Government 
was in power in England, averse to any increased expen- 
diture on armaments, but averse also to any departure 
from a policy of Free Trade in the direction of Imperial 
preference. On the other hand, its ready recognition of 
the Dominions’ freedom of action assisted to allay suspicions 
that the Conference was intended as a device to render them 
subservient to the Mother Country. In these circum- 
stances the chief result attained affected the constitution 
of the Conference itself. It now became the Imperial 
Conference, a consultation to be henceforth held every 
four years between His Majesty’s Government and the 
Governments of the self-governing Dominions beyond the 
seas. It was no longer a meeting of individuals, but a 
consultation of governments. This important change 
definitely established the status of the Dominions as part- 
ners in the common interests ; and, though it set no future 
course of Imperial development except in the direction of 
continued co-operation, it finally destroyed the idea that 
union might possibly come by the gradual absorption of 
the Dominions in any representative institutions of the 
Mother Country. 

The Conference of 1907 was further remarkable for the 
transient appearance of India in the arena of Imperial 
politics. Not only was the Secretary of State for India 
present, but, by special arrangement made by the Prime 
Minister, Sir James Mackay also attended the meetings of 
the Conference and addressed it on the question of pre- 
ference in relation to the Indian economic position. His 
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status in doing so was not made very clear. Lord Elgin 
said at the opening meeting: “If any question should 
arise with regard to India, you will have the advice of a 
most distinguished member of Council” (i.¢., a member 
of the Secretary of State’s Council). In the discussion 
that ensued about preference Sir James Mackay was gener- 
ally referred to as “ the representative of India,” but some 
delegates went so far as to question his claim to speak in 
that capacity ; and Lord Hardinge has since told us that 
he was present “ not as a member of the Conference, nor 
as the representative of India, but on behalf of the India 
Office and with a view to the representation of Indian 
interests.” Sir James Mackay, we may conclude, was 
present to interpret to the Conference the interests of 
India as these appeared to the department at Whitehall 
which was responsible for preserving them. But, inasmuch 
as his views on the dominant question of preference 
coincided with those of the Home Government and were 
opposed to those of the Dominion Ministers, the latter 
may be excused for feeling that his introduction required 
explanation. 

By the time the last Imperial Conference assembled in 
1911 the force of events caused the discussion to be directed 
chiefly to foreign policy and defence, and commercial 
issues were relatively in abeyance. No question was raised 
of India’s representation; but on the eleventh day of 
session Lord Crewe, Secretary of State for India, attended, 
and addressed the Conference on the subject of promoting 
a better understanding between the _ self-governing 
Dominions and India. 

From this summary certain conclusions stand out. 
Over the space of a quarter of a century there had been 
gradually evolved a truly Imperial deliberative assembly, 
the only body in the Empire which can, not indeed decide, 
but discuss, with the authority and knowledge that in- 
dispensably prelude decision, questions of common interest 
to the whole. A glance at the agenda of the Conference 
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of 1911 shows the wide range of its activities. Commercial 
relations and British shipping; navigation law; uni- 
formity in copyright; patents, trade marks, companies ; 
weights and measures; an imperial court of appeal ; 
naturalization; cable rates; wireless telegraphy; uni- 
versal penny postage; imperial postal orders; decimal 
coinage ; Suez Canal dues—these are all matters in which 
(not to exaggerate her claim) India is at least as vitally 
interested as New Zealand or Newfoundland. But (as 
India sees the case) two representatives of a million British 
citizens in one case and two representatives of a quarter 
of a million in the other have discussed these issues, 
while 315 million subjects of the Crown in India have looked 
on, and silently attended a verdict in which they had no 
voice. From a narrowly constitutional standpoint such a 
statement may require correction, but broadly speaking 
it is not inaccurate. No wonder that India chafes at her 
exclusion and resents an arrangement by which matters 
of great concern to her as well as to the rest of the Empire 
are settled over her head. 

At the same time it is abundantly clear that India’s 
exclusion has hitherto been the inevitable consequence of 
the method of growth of the Imperial Conference, and 
that the mover of the resolution in the Viceroy’s Legis- 
lative Council was not supported by history in his implica- 
tion that this result was dictated by any policy which it is 
necessary either to criticize or defend. In origin the Con- 
ference was a consultation between those who were in fact 
in a position to affect by their action the destinies of the 
Empire; and the dominant considerations have always 
been one or both of two—a strengthening of the structure 
of Empire in the direction of its common defence, or of its 
trade relations. India has not hitherto been called into 
council, because hitherto the conduct of her affairs has 
ultimately not lain in her own hands. Her armies and 
her tariffs have been controlled by His Majesty’s Ministers. 


It is only in the past fifteen years that the claim of India 
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to affect the decision of such questions has been admitted 
in increasing degree ; it is only in the past fifteen months 
that a new force has come into existence to give her claim 
an earnestness that it previously lacked. However serious 
the difficulties that lie between us and the solution, there 
is at least not this difficulty, that India has hitherto re- 
mained outside the Imperial consultations from policy or 
design. The question of her admission is in no sense 
prejudged. It is wholly an open one. 

Before we can approach it, however, there remain two 
points on which it is well to be clear. By the Constitution 
adopted in 1907 the Imperial Conference is a conference 
of governments, not an assembly of representatives of the 
people. It is a means by which “ questions of common 
interest affecting the relations of the Mother Country 
and His Majesty’s Dominions over the seas may be discussed 
and considered as between His Majesty’s Government and 
the Governments of the self-governing Colonies.” Possibly 
we may be told that, inasmuch as the self-governing Domin- 
ions choose their own governments, this is merely a 
distinction without a difference. But there lies a fallacy 
in that conclusion which it would be unwise to overlook. 
As parties to the Conference the heads of governments 
are invited, not because they have been selected for this 
purpose by the persons who sent them to Parliament, but 
because they and they alone can discuss the points in 
issue with proper knowledge, responsibility and effective- 
ness. If they accept a resolution of the Conference and 
feel that it will be acceptable to their supporters, then, 
as they command a majority in their Parliament, they are 
in the best possible position to carry it into effect. A 
conference between delegates elected for the purpose 
would do either too little or too much. If each delegate 
had no power to commit his constituents nothing would 
ever be done. If on the contrary the delegates’ assent 
could bind those who sent them to confer, and the vote of 
a majority was effective, the Imperial Conference would 
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become an Imperial Council, not merely the highest 
deliberative body, but the supreme legislative body in the 
Empire. As it is, the Conference is of a texture midway 
between gaseous diffusion and frozen rigidity. The atti- 
tude of the members towards any proposal under discussion 
is affected by their sense of the light in which it will be 
regarded by those whom they represent ; and their assent 
to it, if they do assent, is understood to be subject to the 
reservation that they find it commendable to the Parlia- 
ments before whom they will lay it. Doubtless the pro- 
posal to admit to the Conference for the first time a partner 
of different political status raises a real difficulty. But we 
shall at least confine the difficulty within its proper limits 
by conceiving the Conference in its true light as a delibera- 
tive meeting of the heads of Governments. 

On the second point the Viceroy laid stress in his speech 
to his Legislative Council. The constitution of the Con- 
ference is at once as solid as rock and as plastic as clay. 
No power on earth can really alter it except a resolution 
of its members ; but since it derives its existence from no 
statute or covenant or charter, but simply from the good- 
will and common purpose of the parties to it, they can 
transform its shape or procedure in an instant if they 
choose, and can open its doors to those who now stand 
outside it. It is in the Conference itself that India’s 
request for entrance must be pleaded by others speaking 


for her. 


VI 


N defining their attitude to the resolution which was 
carried in the Viceroy’s Legislative Council on the motion 
of the Honourable Mr. Mohammad Shafi, His Majesty’s 
Government were careful to lay due emphasis on reserva- 
tions that were constitutionally necessary. ‘They preserved 
full liberty of judgment; they were not committed in 
principle or detail; they must be guided largely by what 
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the other members of the Conference thought, but—they 
would give the resolution most careful consideration. 
Now, inasmuch as there was no express need for the Imperial 
Government to indicate their attitude towards a motion 
that had not yet been debated or carried, this assurance not 
only amounted to going farther than they might normally 
have been expected to go, but has reasonably been under- 
stood in India as intended to convey a hope of the Imperial 
Government’s support when the question comes before 
the Conference. 

Lord Hardinge also expressed his own trust and confidence 
that India’s claims would receive sympathetic consideration 
from the governments of the self-governing Dominions. 
It is notorious that on certain questions, chief of which is 
Asiatic immigration, the Dominion governments have in 
the past been unable wholly to see eye to eye with the 
Government of India. The merits of the controversy do 
not immediately concern us. What we have to note is 
that it has in fact had the result that Indians and the white 
communities in Canada, South Africa, and Australia have 
in the past regarded each other with unfriendly feelings. 
In the case of South Africa the visit of Mr. Gokhale and 
the mission of Sir Benjamin Robertson produced a better 
understanding and a settlement in which Indian opinion 
for the most part acquiesces. In the other cases less pro- 
gress has been made, although the example of South Africa 
seems to show that existing differences of opinion are not 
really irreconcilable. But in the past fifteen months 
Dominion and Indian troops have fought side by side in 
various theatres of war, and evidence has accumulated 
that each have acquired not merely perception of the 
other’s martial qualities, but a wholly new understanding 
and appreciation of the other’s character. The trenches 
and the hospitals have thrown light on virtues that could 
not be seen against a merely industrial or commercial 
background. India’s hope rests chiefly upon the belief 
that Canadians and Australians who have been through 
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the fire of war with Gurkhas and Pathans at their side will 
in future look at Indian questions in a new and more liberal 
spirit, which will make possible a friendly settlement of 
any outstanding issues. 

The resolution of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council, 
however, raised a new question, concerning not the rights of 
individual Indians, but the status of India in the Empire, 
and the constitutional relations between the great Depen- 
dencies and the deliberative assembly of the responsible 
premiers of the self-governing nations. It is a question of 
the utmost moment to the future of India and of the Empire. 
The decision will rest entirely with the Conference itself. 
Under its constitution it is complete master of its own 
composition and procedure. It is not proposed to antici- 
pate that decision or to make recommendations as to how 
the request of India should be met. But it may be useful 
to bring forward certain considerations which may help 
to a clear judgment on the problem. 

In the first place there are manifest constitutional 
difficulties in the way of adopting the proposal. It will 
be said that a Dependency cannot take rank, so long as 
she is a Dependency, with self-governing Dominions. It 
is not a question of dignity or status, but of hard actual fact. 
The Conference is an assembly of the representatives of 
governments. But the governments are responsible 
governments, competent to frame and carry out their own 
policies. Were this not so the Conference would have 
remained the impotent debating body which it was at 
first. ‘The Government of India, however, is not what is 
known in constitutional language as a responsible govern-. 
ment. It is subject to the control of His Majesty’s 
Ministers in all the matters which are the subject of the 
Conference’s deliberations; and in these, therefore, it 
cannot speak with a voice that it can translate into action, 
unless that action be approved by the Imperial Government, 
which is itself a party to the Conference. Either India’s 
voice at sessions of the Conference will be an empty utter- 
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ance, or, if it gains substance by securing the approval of 
His Majesty’s Government, the effect will be to enable the 
latter to speak with two voices. In other words, the exist- 
ing constitution of the Imperial Conference finds no place 
for India. Only when her Government is competent 
itself to carry out the measures for which its representative 
would vote will she be qualified for admission. 

Another objection looks not so much to the constitution 
of the Conference as to the history and traditions behind 
it. All the parties to the Conference at present are self- 
governing nations, not merely in the sense that their de- 
cisions are not controlled by any outside authority, but also 
in the sense that the popular will determines the decisions. 
The people elect their representatives to a legislative 
assembly, and the leader who is supported by a majority 
of votes in the assembly becomes head of the government. 
The arrangement which Englishmen painfully evolved for 
themselves through six centuries of struggle was easily 
transplanted to the Dominions by people of British stock. 
But India does not elect representatives to an Indian 
Parliament, and her Government is not chosen by a majority 
of representatives. It is true that the elective system has 
so far been applied for legislative purposes in India that 
in the Viceroy’s Council sit 27 members elected in various 
ways. But less than half of these are chosen by direct 
election, and they by specially defined and numerically. 
small class constituencies. The remaining 15 are chosen 
as a result of a system of indirect election of an even 
more complex character. What the ordinary voter 
gives his voice actually for is for an election to his local 
municipal or rural board, but the boards elect to pro- 
vincial councils, and the elected members of provincial 
councils elect to the Viceroy’s Council. It is apparent 
that whatever tie unites the elected member with the 
individual constituent in India is far more attenuated than 
that with which the Dominions are familiar ; and of course 
the proportion of the entire population which exercises a 
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vote, however, indirectly for legislative purposes is very 
small. Moreover, in no sense are issues submitted to any of 
these electorates at times of elections. Members are chosen ~ 
mainly for their status as men generally representative 
of a particular interest or religion. Further, the admin- 
istration is in the hands of the Viceroy and his Executive 
Council, who are not chosen by the legislative body, but 
appointed by the Crown. Parliamentary government at 
the present moment does not exist in India ; and probably 
the objection will be taken that it is anomalous and un- 
desirable that the homogeneity of the Conference should 
be impaired by imparting into it the representative of 
a government which, unlike all the others represented, 
is not in fact responsible to the people. 

In essentials the second objection amounts only to a 
restatement of the first. ‘The first was directed outwards, 
the second inwards. If India had responsible government 
there would be no doubt as to her attaining the same 
measure of independence of the Government of the United 
Kingdom as the Dominions have reached. On the other 
hand, it is very difficult to think of the Government of 
India as becoming independent of Whitehall unless it 
simultaneously becomes constitutionally amenable to the 
wishes of the people of India. Otherwise it would assume 
the position of an Asiatic autocracy. 

The greatest disservice one could do the cause of India 
would be to attempt to ignore these difficulties. ‘They are 
real and they must be faced. However, it is possible to 
press constitutional niceness too far. The Imperial Con- 
ference is not a sovereign assembly. It has no executive 
authority and no legislative power. It is a purely deliberative 
or consultative piece of machinery, whereby a number of 
self-governing units can discuss and at times reach agree- 
ment as to common action in common affairs. The Im- 
perial Conference can neither affect the policy of the govern- 
ments of Canada or Australia or Great Britain in their own 


internal affairs, nor the policy of the Imperial Government 
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in external or defence matters, save by the method of per- 
suasion. ‘The vote of a majority does not bind dissentients. . 
No member to the Conference is bound by anything save 
his own freely recorded vote. In an assembly of this kind 
there is obviously room for a representative of a great 
Dependency, whose admission to a Cabinet which actually 
decided policy and in which votes were of vital importance 
it would be far more difficult to justify. What India asks 
for may be an anomaly. But, if the word “ anomaly ” could 
kill, many healthy political growths would never have thriven 
as they have done. Consider for a moment the conclusion 
to which severe logic would lead. If India is to be excluded 
because she is a Dependency and not a Dominion, the result 
is to defer a concession, which will not injure the self- 
governing communities and will warmly rejoice the heart 
of India, for a period which no man can specify. The 
point was raised by one Indian member who spoke in the 
debate that self-government should precede participation 
in the Conference, but the sense of the majority was 
against him. ‘They wished to pursue directly the end that 
they believed desirable for its own sake; and it must be 
admitted that they had good reasons. There is much to 
be said, on the grounds of expediency, for including a 
representative of India in the Imperial Conference. It 
meets to discuss inter-Imperial problems, and among 
those the problem of India with its 315 million people 
must take a prominent place. The Secretary of State for 
India finds it necessary to have at his side a Council mainly 
composed of advisers with special knowledge of India. 
It seems not unreasonable to suppose that a Conference 
of the governments of the Empire when discussing Imperial 
problems will find the presence of a colleague, who can 
bring home to them as no Secretary of State can do the ideas 
and aspirations of the Indian people, of great assistance 
at their deliberations. To the objection that no govern- 
ment which is not responsible to the people can be relied 
| upon to express its views the practical reply is furnished 
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by a remark made by the Honourable Mr. Banerjee during 
the debate in Council. Though he was pleading for non- 
official representation, he conceded that on all questions 
affecting India which were likely to be discussed at the 
Imperial Conference there was no difference between official 
and non-official opinion. If the Indian Government sent 
a representative to discuss questions of tariffs or immi- 
gration, that representative could be trusted to voice 
Indian opinion. This is probably perfectly correct. These 
are not the matters on which differences of opinion occur 
in the Legislative Council. In fact, though not in theory, 
the other parties to the Conference would be dealing with 
a colleague who expressed the wishes of the people. 

No doubt there remains the Imperial Government to 
be reckoned with. But they have signified their intention 
of preserving an attitude of benevolence ; and it must be 
presumed that their intention is to allow the Indian Govern- 
ment’s representative to express the wishes of India, and 
not to require him to play the part popularly ascribed to 
Sir James Mackay in 1907, of a supernumerary advocate 
of their own views. 

It is certain that if India is disappointed in this matter 
her people will feel it acutely. With them it is far more a 
gain of status and recognition that is sought than any 
material advantage. They know that the interests of India 
are affected by discussions that now take place over her 
head, and they believe that what they ask for is no more 
than a matter of mere justice. But what they will value 
the concession most for is that it will be a tangible recog- 
nition of their behaviour in the war. It is an opportunity 
of drawing closer bonds that two years ago it scarcely 
seemed possible even to link up; and if their request is 
refused, they will be inclined to imagine the Dominions 
as even worse disposed towards them than they fancied 
them before the war. 

On the other hand, if we concede what India wants, 
undoubtedly we deform the perfect symmetry of the Im- 
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perial structure, and we take a step of which we cannot 
certainly see the full consequences. But that will be no new ' 
departure in British politics. We have never hesitated to 
tolerate the appearance of abnormalities if the rough-and- 
ready expedient which theory may abominate seems likely 
to work in practice, or our Imperial constitution would 
not be the shapeless but flexible and working thing that it 
is to-day. We are not wont to hesitate over an advance 
to which a sense of generosity, if not of justice, impels us, 
for no better reason than that we cannot think the conse- 
quences surely out in their completeness. After all, the 
Empire, whose solidarity this war is proving beyond doubt 
or question, is in plain fact an unequal, heterogeneous 
affair. It includes India just as surely as Australia or New 
Zealand—India differing from them, no doubt, in race, 
political texture, and political attainment, but still a vast 
and important country, now for the first time thrilling 
with a new-found sense of individuality and merit, and 
asking for more consideration at their hands than it has 
hitherto received. There is a growing number of people 
who believe that it is of the last importance to the 
Dominions no less than to the United Kingdom to keep - 
India within the Empire while the Empire endures. It 
may well be that that result will be achieved for good and 
all if India’s request is granted by statesmen of imagination 
and courage, and not denied by a tribunal of legal pedants. 
The words are as wise now as when they were spoken 140 
years ago: ‘“ Magnanimity in politics is not seldom the 
truest wisdom ; and a great empire and little minds go ill 
together.” 

When all is said, the decision will rest chiefly with the 
Dominions. But, to judge from the reception which the 
proposal has encountered in the Press, there is good hope 
that it will be generously received. 





LAND SETTLEMENT AFTER THE 
WAR 


HE question of what is to happen to the vast numbers 

of men who will be disbanded at the end of the 
war has already agitated many minds. In a great crisis 
such as the present, in which there is a clear goal ahead, 
it is generally a safe rule to leave after-the-war problems 
to settle themselves, and not distract energy or thought 
from the more pressing task of beating the enemy. But 
there are questions to which foresight can be applied without 
these evil consequences, and even with highly beneficial 
results. ‘This is one of them. 

On many aspects of the problem it is not possible to 
express any confident opinion. There are at present 
some 3,000,000 civilians, in the prime of life, who have 
enlisted for the duration of the war only. Nobody can 
tell how many of them will be killed or maimed before 
peace is signed. Nobody can tell with accuracy what 
the state of employment in the United Kingdom at the 
end of the war will be, and whether there will be an excess 
or a shortage of labour, with which to meet industrial 
needs. Predictions on all these points are numerous, 
but are conflicting. The industrial conditions after the 
war may well be as unexpected as have been those of the 
war itself. But one thing can be said with confidence, 
and that is that there will be a large emigration to new 
countries. Whether employment is good or bad there 
will be many, who, having tasted a life of adventure and 


in the open air, will never go back to the steady plodding 
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of an English factory or office stool. There will be some 
reaction from the strain of the past months, and to some 
ease and security and home will offer the supreme attrac- 
tion, if employment can be found. But for very many, 
escape both from war and from the strain and distress of 
post war conditions into the freedom of a new world will 
seem the golden road to happiness and success. 

This is not simply a theory of what may reasonably 
be expected to happen after unsettled times. It is a 
matter of history that restlessness comes after war. ‘There 
was, as the following figures show, a marked rise in the 
number of people who left Germany for the United States 


after her wars against Austria-Hungary and France in 
1866 and 1870. 


1862 + em i o- 2750 
1863 a se ics a 33,162 
1864 a se ~~ ae 


1865 re ‘0 ws - ee 
1866 a ee wa .. 115,892 


1867 a < a -. 133,426 
1868 (for six months) .. -- 5p 
1869 _ 6 er .. Egiog 
1870 eis - ~ -+ Sines 
1871 e Se ats -- 82,554 
1872 ss ne - -.» 141,109 
1873 a Ss a .s Tage 
(From Report of Immigration Commission, Washington, 
IQII.) 

In our own case exactly the same thing happened 
after the Boer War of 1899-1902. ‘The number of emi- 
grants from the United Kingdom rose from 140,000 in 
1898 to 259,000 in 1903, increasing in every subsequent 
year till it reached 395,000 in 1907. 

Emigrants after the war will be drawn by two motives, 
which may or may not conflict. On the one hand, they 
will tend to go to those countries where they will feel 
most at home, and where they are most certain of finding 
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employment or occupation. On the other hand, they will 
wish to remain under the Union Jack. Whether or no 
they go to populate the British Dominions, or are lost, 
probably for ever, to the United States or the Argentine * 
will depend largely on the provision which is made to 
meet the situation in the Dominions themselves. The 
British Government will probably do little in the matter 
one way or the other. Its natural tendency will be to 
try to keep men employed or to settle them on the land 
within the United Kingdom, for reasons of defence. 
Danger will still be greatest here, and strength must be 
maintained where it is most required. In any case to 
promote emigration to foreign countries is to confess 
a failure in social policy, to organize emigration to the 
Dominions would be to interfere with the affairs of a self- 
governing colony. The problem is one which, when it 
arises, will have to be dealt with almost entirely by the 
Dominions themselves. 

What is likely to be their position? It is, of course, as 
impossible to predict with assurance the condition of 
industrial employment in the Dominions at the close of 
the war as it is to prophesy about the industrial condition 
of the United Kingdom. But there is this difference 
between the two, that, whether employment be good or 
bad in the industrial world, there is an almost inexhaustible 
field for the absorption of new and desirable emigrants 
in the Dominions which does not exist in the United 
Kingdom, and that is the land. There is land available 
for closer settlement in the United Kingdom, and there is 
grave need for a larger country population upon it. And 
a vigorous effort will almost certainly be made to absorb 
some of the men discharged from the armies in this way. 
But the amount of land available in England is small, the 
building up of a new agricultural population is largely 
a matter of changing methods and customs of ancient 

* Out of 259,000 emigrants who left Great Britain in 1903, 123,000 went 
to the United States. 
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standing, a slow business, and the total absorbing power is 
obviously limited. In the Dominions the land supply is 
for practical purposes unlimited; there are great tracts 
which for development want nothing but people, “ more 
homes,” as Cecil Rhodes put it, and the policy of all the 
great Dominions has been to found their civilization on the 
basis of a population educated in British traditions of 
liberty and government, settled on the land. 

Thus amid much that is uncertain two facts stand out. 
First, there will almost certainly be a large emigration to 
the Dominions after the war, emigration which no active 
policy on the part of the British Government will have 
encouraged or will be able to restrain. Secondly, whatever 
the condition of industry and trade after the war, there is 
one certain method in which a large number of these men 
can usefully and to their own advantage be provided for, 
and that is on the lands of the Dominions. 

Merely to point to these facts, however, is not enough. 
Unless they are not only foreseen, but unless action is 
taken in time to adjust the supply to the demand, grave 
trouble is bound to ensue. It is no more practical to 
dump large masses of men on the land at short notice 
and expect them to be farmers or farm labourers, than it 
is to expect men to learn any other trade by the light of 
Nature. Agriculture or pastoral farming is a business 
which may not require extensive book learning, but it is 
one which requires a great deal of practical training and 
experience in local conditions before it can be made to 
yield even a modest living. Therefore, after the war, 
unless some provision is made in time, there may be a 
rush of emigrants to the Dominions, whom it will be im- 
possible to absorb. The Dominions will then be in this 
position: they will either have to encourage these immi- 
grants to flow off elsewhere, or, as was the case in South 
Africa after the war, they may find themselves forced to 
close their doors to the best blood in the empire. Nobody 
who realizes the great importance of laying a solid and homo- 
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geneous human foundation in these new lands can look with 
complacence on the loss to other lands of men whom it 
may be necessary to replace later on by people of another 
race and tradition. Nobody who remembers the feelings 
of indignation which were roused by the closing of the 
ports of Cape Colony and Natal after the Boer War to all 
men not possessed of a considerable sum of money will 
desire a revival of these feelings at a critical moment in the 
history of the British commonwealth. The spectacle of 
the Dominions refusing to admit the battleworn men who 
have risked their lives in defence of their own liberties, to 
the lands in which they would most naturally expect to 
find a welcome, or of such a failure to foresee their needs 
as to result in poverty and disappointment as the only 
alternative of going to a foreign land, would be a disas- 
trous sequel to the feelings of mutual admiration and 
affection engendered by the war. Yet that is what may 
happen unless steps are taken to deal with the matter in 
time. 

Moreover, there will be other immigrants after the war. 
It is certain that there will be a great migration from most 
of the countries of continental Europe for the same 
reasons that will cause migration from the British Isles. 
If the empty lands available for white colonisation are not 
settled by men of British stock they will be peopled by 
other races, already trained in rudimentary agriculture 
perhaps, but living at a lower standard, and unfamiliar 
with the spirit of liberty or the institutions of the common- 
wealth. The recent history of the United States shows 
how grave a problem an excessive foreign population may 
present. 

Fortunately the problem is one on which there is much 
experience to guide us. All the Dominions have had to 
deal with land settlement in their time, and some on an 
enormous scale. If men cannot be dumped on the land 
direct, experience shows that if they are properly housed 
in cantonments on arrival and given rudimentary in- 
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struction in some systematic way, they can be turned 
into useful farm hands in an amazingly short space of 
time, and that with an adequate system of expert advice 
and supervision, but half-trained men can farm on their 
own with fair success. ‘The business of rapid land settle- 
ment is not easy. It requires thorough study of successful 
experiments and of local conditions. But in proper cir- 
cumstances it can be done. Even if, as is possible, every 
ship that leaves these shores within a few months of the 
termination of the war, is filled to the full with expectant 
veterans from the war, it will not be impossible to provide 
for them if steps are taken in time. 

As has been said, this is a matter which is pre-eminently 
one for the Dominions themselves, for they alone under- 
stand their own problems and conditions. On them, 
therefore, does the chief responsibility for prevision 
rest. Certain committees or commissions have already 
been appointed locally to look into the question. They 
cannot bring too earnest labour or careful forethought 
to the problem with which they are called to deal. There 
is also much to be said for bringing these committees 
into touch with one another, and with the British Govern- 
ment. For in its essence the problem is an imperial 
problem. It will only be handled properly if it is dealt 
with in a spirit which looks past Dominion interests and 
is able to consider the well-being of all those who have 
fought or suffered for liberty in this war. 





UNITED KINGDOM 


I. Criticism OF THE GOVERNMENT 


HERE has been no article in Tue Rounp Tasie 

on the politics of the United Kingdom during the 
last year, because, since the agreement to suspend the 
Irish controversy, politics in the ordinary sense of the 
word have been in abeyance. The party truce has been 
loyally observed, and all parties have combined to assist 
the Government in its unparalleled task of organizing a 
nation of 45,000,000 people for war in the shortest possible 
time. But of late there has been a marked revival of 
political discussion, both in Parliament and the country, 
to which it is necessary to allude. It has been concerned 
chiefly with two matters—criticism of the method with 
which the Government has conducted the war, and the 
question of whether some form of compulsory service 
should be introduced for the duration of the war. 

On the first point it is not proposed to say very much. 
There have been mistakes, and grave mistakes, in the 
conduct of the war. That must be patent to every eye. 
But at the moment no good will be done by raking over 
the blunders of the past except in so far as to do so may 
point the road to improvement in the future. There 
is no reason for despondency. Indeed, much of the 
recent depression is as unreasoning as was the unreasoning 
complacency of six or eight months ago. The real crisis 
of the war, the period during which it was possible for 


the Germanic Alliance to win a substantial victory, is 
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past, and it is now only a question of resolution and endu- 
rance on the part of ourselves and our Allies for the cause 
of liberty to be made secure. 

Moreover, it is well to remember that many of our 
difficulties and some of our apparent mistakes are due to 
the very freedom for which we battle. It is the fashion 
to compare the amazing organization, precision, and 
discipline of the German machine with the slovenly dis- 
order of British methods, all to the disadvantage of the 
latter. German efficiency, however, is in great measure 
the product of the very slavery of mind which we regard 
as the prime evil of Prussianism. Respect for law, 
thoroughness, punctuality, and the ability to combine 
with others in working for common ends are noble qualities. 
But to be of real service to the progress of the human 
race they must grow freely in the human soul and not 
be habits imposed from above. We shall gain nothing 
by longing for the easy efficiency which comes from 
government control of a docile people. Both the French 
and ourselves muddled through at the beginning of the 
war. We, because the pressure upon us has been less 
intense, are muddling still. We must, in a sense, muddle 
to the end, for muddle, like controversy, is the road by 
which free men in new circumstances work out their 
common goal and learn the common road. 

The German system gives undoubted advantages in 
war. Its evils will not be fully apparent till peace has 
returned. The German people will then have passed 
under government control to a degree which will destroy 
what little personal liberty the individual German still 
has left. The community will be so organized that, unless 
every individual conducts a great part of his life in unques- 
tioning obedience to the commands of the directing mind, 
society will dissolve in chaos. If the independence of 
the individual is not to be destroyed, the German will 
find the problem of reorganizing his country after the war 
terribly complicated by the necessity of freeing himself 
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from a degree of political servitude which will make life 
intolerable. Organization imposed from above is but 
slavery in a new form. The French and the British will 
have difficulties enough at the end of the war, but they 
will approach them with a confident trust in themselves 
and not in a government machine, which will enable them 
to handle them in freedom and of their own accord. 

It is the same with diplomacy. The Allies are slow 
largely because they find it difficult to realize that any 
great nation can so far forget its civilized responsibilities 
as to seek its own profit in undermining peace and good 
government throughout the East. Against them is the 
whole strength of the monarchical idea. The easy but 
unprofitable successes which brute force and appeals to 
dynastic interests can give are beyond their reach. But 
in the long run they will gain thereby. The real nails 
in the German’s coffin are the invasion of Belgium, the 
campaign of frightfulness, the “ Lusitania ” and “ Ancona ” 
outrages, the bombardment of undefended towns, the 
murder of Miss Cavell, for they make compromise with 
the Germanic cause impossible for any self-respecting 
people, and they are the inevitable consequences of the 
gospel of force. The real pillars of the allied success are 
that they do respect national liberties, that they do stand 
for humanity and mercy in their international dealings, 
that their victory not only menaces nobody, but is the only 
event which can give lasting peace to the world, that it is 
the road to national liberty and democracy. Sooner or 
later everybody, including the Germans themselves, will 
find this out, and then the end will have come. 

This does not mean that there is no ground for criticism 
or that criticism is bad. Criticism has already mitigated 
that waiting upon events and failure to grapple with 
difficulties decisively and in time which has been the most 
serious weakness in the Government. It is rather a plea 
for perspective and justice in judgment. Whatever the 
defects of the Government they are essentially the defects 
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of the nation. We have for years been drifting compla- 
cently on a tide of commercial prosperity, easy going, 
irresponsible, trusting that things will come right somehow. 
The war has brought us to our senses, but it has not yet taken 
the beam out of our own eye. We do not see that we have 
the lawyer politician because we have not taken a sufficiently 
close and responsible interest in public affairs to enable 
us to see through comforting assurances or to insist on 
hearing the whole truth, and on prompt grappling with 
the difficulties it disclosed. It has always been somebody 
else’s business to put things right, not our own. We have 
thought much of our inalienable right to the vote, but little 
of the fact that, having taken responsibility into our own 
hands, public policy will depend directly on how we use it. 
Nor do we see that the slovenliness in the conduct of our 
affairs is due to slovenliness in our private lives. The 
efficiency of Germany is not due entirely to the political 
servitude of her people. It is due also to the intense 
application with which they work, to their passion for 
knowledge, accuracy and learning, to that habit of mind 
which regards no trouble and no hardship and no foresight 
as too great if they help to the end in view. 

The real need of the moment is not so much criticism of 
our leaders, but criticism of ourselves. If we stand boldly 
by our faith in the democratic doctrine that what matters 
is the personal calibre of the citizen, and that this depends 
not upon his usefulness and docility as part of a great 
machine, but on the manner in which he exercises a free 
judgment in both morality and politics, we must accept 
the consequences of that faith and exhibit of our own 
accord the qualities which autocracy imposes by force. If 
we are not able to do much at the moment to remodel our 
political life, we can at least begin to manifest now that 
spirit of public service which will transform it when the 
war is done, in the candour with which we examine our 
own contributions to the common cause, the courage with 
which we break with the selfish traditions and customs of 
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our own past lives and the cheerfulness with which we 
face the privations and hardships which we shall be called 
upon to endure in the difficult times that lie ahead. 


II. Tue Conscription CONTROVERSY 


HE other matter which has been the subject of 

political controversy merits more detailed attention, 
for it concerns, not so much organization and prepara- 
tion and foresight in war as the permanent political outlook 
of this country, the effects of which will long survive 
when the discussion over the Dardanelles and the pro- 
vision of munitions is buried and forgotten. 

The conscription controversy has its roots deep in 
English history. The passionate hatred of militarism, 
and of the system of conscription in which it is in- 
carnate, dates back to Cromwell and his major-generals. 
Nothing save dire necessity would induce the people of the 
United Kingdom to submit to anything approaching 
the continental system of conscription. That any govern- 
ment, however responsible to public opinion, should be 
in a position to declare war, and then muzzle opposition 
to it by calling every able-bodied man up to middle age to 
the colours, is utterly repugnant to the idea of liberty as 
it lives in the British Isles. And the spectacle of how 
Austria-Hungary and Germany are able to coerce Slavs 
and Poles to fight their own brethren contrary to their 
will, and more recently of how an autocrat has been able 
to force an unwilling nation into war also against its 
will by means of the conscript system, has only intensified 
the hostility to it. Further, the history of the struggle 
for political liberty in England has been largely bound up 
with the triumph of the civil over the military power. 
The use of the military to put down riots, or to quell 


strikes, has always aroused vehement hostility in the 
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British breast. It is objected to as being a refusal to admit 
of the play of reason and goodwill in controversy, and 
because people feel that if a large body of men do get 
out of hand, it is probably not because they have lost 
the traditional moderation and good sense of their fellow- 
countrymen, but because they are suffering from an 
intolerable injustice for which they can gain no redress. 
Conscription in any form has always been regarded as a 
return towards militarism and a more ready recourse to 
military methods and power within the State. 

The traditional alternative to conscription in the public 
mind has always been the voluntary system. The one 
was the badge of personal freedom, the other was the 
badge of personal slavery. Hence, when, after some six 
or eight months of war, the magnitude of the struggle 
in which Great Britain was engaged became clear, and 
there arose a demand for some form of universal compulsory 
service as giving more certain results than the voluntary 
system could do, wonderful as the response to the call for 
recruits had been, a strong note of opposition immediately 
made itself heard. It was useless for the advocates of 
national service to point. out that compulsory national 
service was a totally different thing from conscription. 
It involved compulsion, and that was enough to damn it 
root and branch in a vast number of eyes. What was the 
good, people said, of fighting for liberty abroad, if it was 
to be lost at home. If Prussianism had to be fought 
anywhere they would prefer to fight it in Britain than in 
Germany. 

The opposition was enormously intensified owing to 
the connection of the controversy with the struggle between 
Capital and Labour. In the eyes of Labour, and especially 
of organised labour, any form of compulsion meant in- 
creasing the power of the capitalist over his less privileged 
fellows. It implied depriving them in greater or less 
degree of their one weapon, the right to strike. And in 
the form of conscription it made possible compulsion 
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for industrial purposes, thus making Labour liable to be 
compelled to work for the private profit of the capitalist. 
That organized labour was resolved never to permit. In 
their eyes it was not only compulsion that was involved, 
but the fruits of the whole industrial struggle for the last 
fifty years, the outcome of untold efforts and sacrifices. 
Thus, owing to the estrangement between the two halves 
of the industrial world, the question of national service 
became immediately identified with the class war, and was 
no longer judged on its merits as a war measure alone. 
The situation was complicated by the decline in the 
authority of Government and Parliament in recent years. 
The mass of the people enfranchised in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century had not learnt the full respon- 
sibility which lay upon them as voters. The political 
classes, instead of trusting the new voters and placing in 
front of them candid policies solely concerned with the 
public welfare, slipped into trying to get majorities for 
their own parties by political organization, promises, 
advertisement and clever platform oratory. The com- 
bination of political apathy below and of failure in vision 
and leadership above, supplemented by the class war, 
has caused an estrangement and distrust between the 
politicians and the people which has made every modern 
Government weak, whatever its parliamentary majority 
has been. This weakness is true even of the Coalition 
Government. ‘Though it represents all parties, it is not 
a true National Government. It has not got the authority 
and strength which come from complete understanding 
and confidence between leaders and led. When, therefore, 
on August 15th, the date on which the national register 
was compiled, a special campaign for national service 
was inaugurated, largely by a large and powerful newspaper 
organization, it provoked an immediate counter agitation 
in the Labour world, lest the Government should give way 
to pressure coming only from one side. The counter 
agitation was entirely successful in its main object. All 
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idea of the immediate introduction of universal compulsory 
service was dropped. 

The effect of the discovery by Labour of the domi- 
nating position conferred upon it by the demand for 
munitions was a lamentable exhibition of irresponsibility and 
selfishness manifested in the strikes on the Clyde and in 
SouthWales. The character and causes of these strikes have 
been dealt with in previous numbers of Tut Rounp TasLe 
and need not be repeated here. But by degrees publicity 
for the facts of the situation as revealed by Mr. Lloyd 
George, and the realization that their very power placed 
upon them the responsibility for determining whether 
the people of Great Britain were going to do their duty by 
their cause, their Allies, and not least by their own 
fellows in the trenches, brought about a more actively 
helpful mood in the Labour world. If the leaders did not 
weaken in their resolution to resist the introduction of 
universal service in response to public agitation or private 
pressure they did not entirely bang and bolt the door. 
The controversy had served to expose the essential differ- 
ence between conscription and national service. It was 
one thing to impose by law a strait-waistcoat which puts 
everybody of military age under military law, and can be 
used for industrial as well as military purposes. It was 
quite another to empower a Government to inform all 
classes of citizens what service it expects them to render 
for the duration of the war, and in the last resort to compel 
the slackers and wasters to go. There has never been any 
opposition to the idea that it is the duty of every citizen 
to serve his country. The working classes, however, 
have firmly believed that it should be public opinion and 
not the policeman that should be the real authority to 
make him go, and that if it were given a chance it would 
do the work. 

This robust confidence in the essential public spirit of 
every citizen once his duty has been made clear to him is 
the basis of the new scheme devised by the Government 
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and the Trades Union leaders and put into effect under 
Lord Derby’s chairmanship. Every eligible man is to be 
personally canvassed and his reasons for not enlisting 
scrutinized. No compulsion will be used, and those volun- 
teering to serve will be called upon only as they are needed, 
and unmarried men will be required to fulfil their promises 
before married men. If this last call for volunteers fails 
to produce the number of men required, and if it discloses 
any considerable number who clearly ought to go, but 
refuse for inadequate reasons, some measure of compulsion 
applicable to limited classes only will almost certainly be 
introduced. If this scheme succeeds it will be in its own 
way as remarkable a proof of the spirit evoked by responsi- 
bility among free men as the wonderful national performance 
of the French in this war. 

The moral of this history is this: in essence the action 
of Labour has been consistent with the traditions of British 
freedom. They preferred to incur the charge of a want 
of patriotism rather than submit tamely to what they 
believed to be a system inconsistent with true political 
liberty. In doing so they went much too far. The strikes 
and the character of the opposition to conscription have 
done Great Britain and her cause great damage abroad, 
and they were a sore trial to the men at the front. But they 
were not due at bottom to any want of public spirit. They 
were the outcome of many causes: the blindness of the 
employer to the point of view of the men, the failure of 
the Government to grapple either with the question of 
prices or of war profits, above all, perhaps, to the long 
estrangement of the Labour world which had become set 
in the habit of fighting for its own hand, and had but a 
faint sense of responsibility for such of the national affairs 
as did not directly affect itself. The net outcome of these 
anxious days is good. ‘The nation has now become united 
as never before in its history. All classes now recognize 
that they have an equal duty of contributing to the common 
welfare. Labour, if it shows no signs of abandoning its 
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primary preoccupation in specifically working-class interests 
has won for itself a new position and power in the State, 
and in doing so has lost much of the aloofness and irre- 
sponsibility and self-centredness which were its greatest 
weaknesses before the war. It is true that the con- 
troversy about the best military system for a democracy is 
not settled. There is still great confusion of thought 
about voluntaryism, conscription, and national service. But 
if no one could contrive a formula which could satisfy all 
minds at this moment, it is certain that while conscription 
has been finally rejected even in the heat of a great war, 
the principle that it is the duty of every citizen to render 
active service to the State has received a universal recogni- 
tion and assent. And this is the principle which really 
matters. Once the spirit of service is there it will not be 


very difficult to apply it in any way that the national welfare 
requires. 


London. November, 1915. 


Note—On November 13 it was announced under the 
authority of the Government “ that if young men did not, 
under the stress of national duty, come forward voluntarily, 
other and compulsory means would be taken before the 
married men were called upon to fulfil their engagement to 
serve.” This pledge was to be brought into effect, if 
required, after November 30. 





CANADA 


I. ConpiT1ons IN THE DoMINION 


HE great and solemn fact of war sinks more deeply 

into the souls of the Canadian people. When the 
first contingent sailed from Quebec there was apprehension 
that they would never reach the trenches. There was 
restlessness over the long training at Salisbury. The 
magnitude of the conflict was not understood. Those who 
foresaw a long and desperate struggle were treated as 
incurable pessimists. It was felt, however, that a stigma 
would rest upon Canada if peace should be restored before 
her troops could actually meet the foe in the field. There 
was rejoicing, therefore, when the Canadian regiments 
crossed the Channel and encamped in France and Flanders. 
We were not eager for sacrifice but felt that only by the 
test of battle could full measure of devotion to the common 
Empire be expressed. 

The toll of death at Ypres and Festubert and Givenchy 
sobered and saddened the country. But there was no vain 
mourning or querulous revolt at the decree of war. ‘There 
has been no better expression of the spirit of Canada than 
was revealed in the weeks immediately succeeding these 
desperate engagements. Imperial feeling was stimulated, 
recruiting was accelerated and domestic political differ- 
ences were submerged in a common patriotism. 

It was recognised that in the temper of the country a 
general election could not be precipitated. The Govern- 
ment was assailed with letters and petitions against a 
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dissolution of Parliament. Apparently the feeling 
expressed in these remonstrances was as common among 
Conservatives as among Liberals. It cannot be said that 
there has been continuous freedom from political con- 
troversy, but as the roll of casualties lengthens the party 
quarrel becomes less acute. But there is no thought of 
coalition or of reconstruction of the Conservative Cabinet. 
Liberals are active on Recruiting Committees and in 
Relief and Patriotic organisations. They are, however, 
as fully excluded from the responsible administration of 
public affairs as before the war began. Nor is there any 
general demand for division of authority between the two 
parties. This suggests that thus far there has been no 
serious dissatisfaction over the measures of the Government, 
and possibly that in the general judgment what has been 
done hitherto has reasonably discharged the obligation of 
Canada to the Empire and has been proportionate to our 
wealth, resources, and population. 

But if we have entertained this conviction there are 
evidences of a more critical and less confident feeling. 
We begin to recognise that in comparison with the Mother 
Country our exertions are inadequate. We are impressed 
by the appalling losses of Australia and New Zealand in 
the Gallipoli Peninsula and the resolute recruitment of 
additional forces by the Australasian communities. We 
are amazed at the successive levies of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer upon the British people and the com- 
parative immunity of Canada from corresponding exactions. 
In short, we are realising that we must assume obligations 
in proportion to our resources and population, and that our 
forces in the field will be the ultimate measure of our exer- 
tions and sacrifices. 

Mr. N. W. Rowell, K.C., leader of the Liberal party in 
Ontario, who has delivered public addresses in nearly every 
Province of the Dominion, in vindication of the action of 
Great Britain and in assertion of the duty of Canada to 
enroll and equip a greater army, insists that in comparison 
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with the Mother Country we should have 600,000 under 
arms and that at least we should have 300,000 in Europe. 
It may be said that he would have no actual responsibility 
for the heavy taxation the equipment and maintenance 
of such an army would involve, but it is certain that it is 
no mean calculation of the effect upon the Government, 
but a passionate desire that Canada should do her full duty 
that governs Mr. Rowell’s action and utterances. We 
have now 164,000 men under arms. Of these 86,000 are 
in England or on the Continent. The Toronto Mail and 
Empire suggests that at once the Government should ask 
for 50,000 additional recruits. This is also the demand of 
the Toronto Globe. The Winnipeg Telegram declares that 
“Canada must waken up. Our leaders must waken up. 
The nation must be electrified and shocked into worthy 
activity—a supreme effort.” The Winnipeg Free Press 
speaks with equal vigour and emphasis. Many other of 
the chief newspapers of the country urge active and ener- 
getic recruiting, and argue that in face of the situation in 
Europe Canada must greatly strengthen her forces. ‘The 
Department of Militia has intimated that a call for 50,000 
more men will be made as soon as the Government has 
assurance that they will be accepted by the War Office. 
A portion of the Press insists that we should make an imme- 
diate offer of additional troops and not wait for any Imperial 
request. This probably is the general feeling of the country. 
Nor is the Government likely to resist public opinion. 

But critics may forget that to arm and equip nearly 
200,000 soldiers has been a tremendous undertaking. 
When the war began there was no thought that more than 
50,000 or 100,000 troops would be required from Canada. 
We had no such system of military training as Australia 
and New Zealand had established. There was incessant 
attack, in the Press and in Parliament, upon the annual 
appropriations necessary to maintain a scattered militia 
and a feeble permanent service. We had neither rifles, 
ammunition, nor uniforms. The country was deafened 
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by a voluble, strident, aggressive pacifism. We had no 
such sense of isolation as led Australia to recognise the 
necessity for measures of defence and we had a numerous 
population which opposed, and was continually educated 
to oppose, all expenditures for war purposes. We had also 
a formidable element opposed to participation in the wars 
of the Empire, whose traditions had to be discredited and 
their prejudice overcome. Among these even yet recruit- 
ing is uncertain and unsatisfactory. Actual war has shown 
how insecure were our refuges. But revelation was not 
preparation. More than once recruiting has had to wait 
upon equipment. Many recruits have had to begin 
training without uniforms. Too often rifles were not avail- 
able. Under all the circumstances, therefore, the Govern- 
ment is not discredited by its achievements nor is Canada 
dishonoured by her actual contribution to the defence of 
the common Empire. 

It has to be remembered that Canada is not an English- 
speaking country as are Australia and New Zealand. Nor 
have we any such proportion of English-speaking people 
as has Great Britain. The total population of the Dominion 
is estimated at 8,000,000. Of these over 3,000,000 are 
not of English, Scottish or Irish origin. A large proportion 
of these habitually speak other languages. It is not intended 
to institute any invidious comparison between the English- 
speaking and non-English-speaking elements. Even many 
Germans in the older Provinces have enlisted. Berlin, 
the centre of the German settlement in Ontario, has con- 
tributed more freely to Red Cross and Patriotic Funds, 
according to population, than any other community in the 
Province. But naturally Imperial sentiment, which has 
been the chief impulse to recruiting in Canada, operates 
more powerfully among the English-speaking population, 
and men of British stock constitute the bulk of the Canadian 
army. 

It may be that there was an inadequate representation 
of native born Canadians in the first Canadian contingent. 
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The call of the Empire came with peculiar urgency to 
Old Country people. But there was a quick and adequate 
response from Canadians who belonged to the organized 
volunteer forces. Many of the Canadians who first en- 
listed were among the leaders in social, commercial and 
financial activities. This is just as true of subsequent 
enlistments. A multitude of native Canadians have made 
very heavy sacrifices in order to enter the army, and in the 
later contingents the purely Canadian element dominates. 
If we add another 100,000 to the Canadian forces, and we 
may do even better, there will be an overwhelming pre- 
ponderance of native Canadians in the new battalions. 
But the order of recruiting has been very much what should 
have been expected, and when all the facts and conditions 
are considered—tradition, politica] teaching and social 
outlook—voluntary enlistment in Canada of an army of 
200,000 or 300,000 for service in Europe will be the miracle 
of Canadian history and a demonstration of devotion to 
British institutions of high significance to the Empire. 
There is a distinct trade revival. For the first six months 
of the fiscal year the federal revenue shows a gain of 
$5,000,000. The balance of trade of $130,000,000 against 
the country when war began has been overcome. Various 
causes have contributed to this result. Chief among 
these are exports of munitions, economic saving by the 
masses of the people, with corresponding reduction of 
imports and increase in the export of field products. The 
value of the phenomenal grain crop of the Prairie Provinces 
is estimated at $425,000,000. Despite lower prices and 
higher charges for ocean transport, this should ensure a 
return to Western farmers at least $2,000,000 in excess of 
that ofa year ago. War orders distributed among Canadian 
factories probably total $200,000,000. As a result of 
these orders we have ceased to have any considerable 
unemployment, while the general increase in agricultural 
production has greatly stimulated commercial activities. 
Governments and municipalities, however, are not em- 
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barking upon new enterprises. For the half-year the ordin- 
ary controllable expenditure of the Dominion has been 
reduced by $10,000,000. It is recognized that we must 
conserve our resources and practise rigid private and public 
economy. If we increase the army by 100,000 or 200,000 
the burden will be heavy. We cannot place further war 
loans in Great Britain. The borrowings of the Allies in 
the United States will render the American market less 
hospitable to Canadian securities. The Finance Minister 
has announced that early in the New Year a domestic loan 
for $50,000,000 will be floated. There is no doubt that 
the amount will be easily secured. Other domestic loans, 
and probably for greater amounts, will inevitably follow. 
The banks are strong. Savings are accumulating. There 
is no considerable demand for money from the stock 
exchanges, although in Canada as in the United States 
speculation in “ War stocks” has become active. We are 
ready for greater exertions to relieve the Mother Country 
of obligations on our account and to participate more 
effectively in the struggle in Europe. Nowhere has the 
spirit of the country been more finely and truly expressed 
than by Hon. W. T. White, Minister of Finance, in an 
address at Montreal. He said : 


“Whether of French or British or other descent 
we are all Canadians by birth or by a common citizen- 
ship and a common freedom. We are all British by 
a common loyalty to the Empire and its institutions, 
which we cherish. ‘To Canada the call has come with 
overpowering force to rally to the cause for which the 
Allies are so nobly contending. The spirit, the pat- 
riotism, the unity of the Canadian people has been 
beyond all praise. ‘Their desire to help has been an 
inspiration to the Government. 

“For a non-military nation we have done well. 
We shall do better. We must realize the gravity, the 
imminence of the peril. Let no man talk of ‘ business 
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as usual.’ That cry in Britain last fall meant shortage 
of munitions this spring. We cannot fight Germany 
with one hand tied behind our backs. War is the 
first business of the Empire until the war is over. 
Otherwise the only business in the world will be German 
business. For those who cannot go to the Front 
remains the task of developing and conserving our 
resources, of providing for the dependents of those 
who are fighting for us, of caring for the widow and 
orphans of him who has given his life for his country. 
And it is for all of us to resolve, by every means that 
in us lies, to pursue to the end this bitter conflict, 
that public law, national liberty and common 
humanity may not perish from the earth.” 


This substantially is what the Prime Minister has said 
in the various speeches that he has delivered since his 
return from London. His utterances in the Old Country 
had the approval of all parties and classes in the Dominion. 
The significance of his admission to the Imperial Cabinet 
has not been overlooked. But there has been no general 
attempt to apply the precedent for party advantage or to 
interpret the incident in terms of the future. There is 
conscious recognition that vital changes in the constitution 
of the Empire will be among the great results of the war, 
but there is no disposition to obtrude the problems of 
Empire until peace is restored, the safety of the Empire 
assured and the freedom of Europe established. As 
Mr. White has said: ‘“ War is the first business of the 
Empire until the war is over.” Speaking at St. John, the 
Prime Minister thus described the task, the obligation 
and the determination of Canada and the Empire : 


“The men in the trenches know that it is within 
our power to make victory certain, but they also know 
that victory depends upon supreme effort and sacrifice. 
In the early months of the war serious but unthinking 
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friends advised the Government to despatch a force 
of 250,000 men to the front without the slightest 
delay. The Government of Canada was entirely 
unable to accomplish any such task for precisely the 
same reason that the United Kingdom was unable to 
throw a force of two million men into France and 
Flanders in September and October last year. 

“The military units had to be organized, the men 
had to be enlisted and trained, the officers especially 
had to be trained, the guns, the rifles, the ammunition, 
the equipment had to be provided. For the latter 
purposes the industrial resources of the country had 
to be organized. In short, training, discipline, or- 
ganization and equipment constitute the difference 
between an army and a mob. Time was necessary 
for all this, and time was costly while Germany’s 
millions of highly-trained and thoroughly-equipped 
troops were attempting to hack their way through. 

“There have been reverses as well as victories in 
the past. There may be reverses as well as victories 
in the future. But the men of our race have never 
fought so fiercely or so stubbornly as with their backs 
against the wall. So it will be in this war. We 
drew the sword reluctantly and only after every 
possible effort to preserve the peace of the world had 
been exhausted. It will not be sheathed until the 
triumph of our cause is full and unmistakable. 
Whether the doctrine that might is right shall prevail 
and shall supersede the recognized canons of civiliza- 
tion, whether the creed of the jungle or the creed of 
Christianity shall inspire and guide humanity in the 
years to come: that is the issue forced upon the 
world in this war. To such a demand humanity can 
give but one answer, and Canada will do her part in 
making the answer complete and final.” 


Sir Wilfred Laurier, unfortunately, is laid aside by 
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ulness. There have been vagrant rumours that he may 
not reappear on the platform or in Parliament. But so 
far as can be ascertained there is no sound reason for 
such gloomy foreboding. The slight operation which he 
had to undergo was temporarily exhausting, but not 
dangerous, and should have no permanent results. Although 
74 years of age, he has been vigorous in mind and body. 
Few men have a more resolute spirit or better understand 
the secret of living. It is announced that he will go South 
for relief from all labour and distraction, but there is 
confident expectation that he will be equal to his public 
duties when Parliament reassembles. Ever since the war 
began he has eschewed partisan controversy. During the 
summer he made various addresses in Quebec and Ontario. 
In these addresses he urged his French compatriots to 
enlist with an authority that no other public man possesses 
in Quebec, and vindicated the righteousness of the struggle 
in which the Empire is engaged in luminous and eloquent 
sentences. ‘There is loss by his silence. His withdrawal 


from public affairs would touch the roots of political 
conditions in Canada. But there is no immediate appre- 
hension that he will not have adequate strength for con- 
tinuance in the leadership of the party which is so peculiarly 
his personal creation and his political instrument. In one 
of his very last speeches Sir Wilfred Laurier said : 


“T affirm it with all my power that it is the duty 
of Canada to give to Great Britain in this war all the 
assistance that is in the power of Canada. My 
confidence in the present Government at Ottawa does 
not ooze from the soles of my boots, but at the out- 
break of the war I considered it my duty to support it 
in its war policy. I have supported it in that policy 
ever since and I will support it again. The reason 
is that this war is a contest between German institu- 
tions and British institutions. British institutions 
mean freedom. German institutions mean despotism. 
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That is why we as Canadians have such a vital interest 
in this war.” 


When Parliament reassembles it is understood that the 
Government will suggest an extension of the parliamentary 
term in order to avoid a war election. ‘The legal life of the 
House of Commons will expire in October, 1916. An Act 
of the Imperial Parliament will be necessary to legalize its 
extension. It is doubtful if this can be had save at the 
joint request of the Government and the Opposition, the 
Senate and the Commons. In the Senate there is a Liberal 
majority which probably would reject any proposal un- 
acceptable to the Liberal minority in the Lower Chamber. 
Naturally the Government is unwilling to allow Parliament 
to expire by effluxion of time, and thus lose all power to 
determine when an appeal shall be made to the constituen- 
cies. Moreover, if there is to be no extension there must 
be early preparation for a contest. It is vain to think that 
with an election imminent any truce between the parties 
can be maintained. ‘The gross under-representation of the 
Western Provinces constitutes the chief objection to any 
extension of the life of Parliament. But possibly under 
all the circumstances the West would acquiesce in an 
agreement between the political leaders to avoid an election 
while the war continues. It is suggested that the extension 
should be for twelve months, and for further periods of 
twelve months, if necessary, until peace is re-established. 
As yet there is nothing to indicate that the Opposition 
would regard such a proposal unfavourably. But it is 
certain that the feeling of the country is adverse to a 
general election. 

As has been said, we have not had complete freedom 
from political controversy. It is, therefore, all the more 
remarkable that the Press and public men of the Dominion 
have generally abstained from all hostile criticism of the 
War Office and the political leaders of Great Britain. We 
were startled by the disruption of the Liberal Cabinet. 
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We had no thought that Coalition was imminent. We 
know practically nothing of the forces and influences which 
now seem to be rending the Coalition. We do not suggest 
that there has been misjudgment in the Dardanelles. We 
have shown no impatience over the operations in France 
and Flanders. We have not suggested that any action of 
Great Britain, France, Russia, Serbia or Italy has been 
unwise or any achievement inadequate. We have not 
doubted the wisdom of British statesmen in Council or 
questioned the conduct of commanders in the field. For 
the Navy we have had only devotion. With a young 
country it is natural to associate quick impulses and rash 
judgments, and ordinarily, perhaps, this reproach would 
lie against Canada. But it is nevertheless true that 
throughout the war we have been singularly reticent, 
steady and confident, profoundly conscious of the tremen- 
dous responsibilities which lie upon the shoulders of 
Imperial statesmen, obedient to the sense of discipline 
and submissive to the fortunes of the conflict. 


II. New Lecistative Experiments 


HE present year in Canada has been remarkable for 

its abundance of actual and proposed legislative 
reform. The Western Provinces in particular have been 
prominent in this respect. ‘Temperance, direct legis- 
lation and woman suffrage are the three most outstanding 
issues to-day in the policies of the Governments of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta, while that of temperance is 
before the people of Ontario and British Columbia. Sas- 
katchewan, with sensational swiftness, abolished all its 
hotel bars in July last, and at the same time provided 
for the taking of a referendum vote at the first December 
municipal elections following the end of the war, but not 
before December, 1916, to decide whether or not the 
bars shall be reopened. Alberta by means of the 
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referendum, on July 21 last, voted overwhelmingly in 
favour of complete prohibition, which will come into 
effect in that province in July, 1916. Early in October 
the Government of Ontario, following a prolonged agita- 
tion in favour of restricting the liquor traffic, announced 
that all hotel bars must close at eight o’clock in the evening, 
as compared with eleven o’clock, the old closing hour. 
There is still a strong movement under way in Ontario 
to bring about complete prohibition. The new Norris 
Government in Manitoba, which was returned to power 
in August, pledged to the most radical programme of 
legislation ever advocated by a party in Canada, promises 
to take a referendum on total prohibition after the next 
session of the Legislature. In addition to these drastic 
measures affecting the liquor traffic, all three prairie 
provinces have pronounced themselves on the question 
of woman suffrage. The Norris Government had woman 
suffrage as the third plank in its recent successful platform 
in Manitoba. Hon. A. L. Sifton, Premier of Alberta, 
announced in September that his Government would 
submit to the Legislature at the forthcoming session a 
measure extending the franchise to adult women; and 
the Premier of Saskatchewan already has expressed himself 
as favouring woman suffrage. The present voters’ lists 
in the three prairie provinces will be the last to be made 
up exclusively of male electors. 

The wave of sentiment which has swept over Western 
Canada in favour of temperance has done much to advance 
the cause of direct legislation in that part of the Dominion. 
The recent vote on the question of prohibition in Alberta 
has been cited widely as an unmistakable indication of 
the readiness with which the people of the West would 
avail themselves of the machinery of direct legislation in 
the event of vital issues calling for immediate settlement. 
In the Dominion General Election of 1911, it is shown, 
the total vote in Alberta was 69,775. In the last pro- 
vincial election in 1913 the total number of votes cast 
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was 91,622, while the result of the referendum in July, 
1915, revealed the fact that no less than 95,854 persons 
voted on that occasion. Alberta has not given its people 
a complete measure of direct legislation, involving the 
initiative, referendum, and recall. A certain percentage 
of the electorate of the province must be represented 
on any petition to the Government before any piece of 
legislation may be initiated or a referendum be taken. 
The Province of Saskatchewan also has only experimented 
with direct legislation, as yet, but the new Government 
in Manitoba is pledged to give the people of that province 
a full measure of it. 

A word should be said in further explanation of the tem- 
perance policy of the Saskatchewan Government. It is 
two-fold in its character. In the first place the Liquor 
Act abolished 405 hotel bars, 7 club licences, and 38 
wholesale licences, and in the place of these 450 privately 
controlled establishments, 23 Government-managed and 
Government-controlled dispensaries were opened. The 
legislation provides for a possible maximum of 80 of such 
public liquor stores. The establishment and the closing 
of these stores, however, is to be subject to the popular 
vote, and the Province has been divided for this purpose 
into 67 liquor store districts. ‘The Premier has expressed 
the opinion that the Government will never be obliged to 
establish more than 40 of its public dispensaries. The 
whole provincial dispensary system has been placed under 
the management of a special commissioner, who can be 
removed only by vote of the Legislature. He does all 
the purchasing for the system. ‘There is also a Director 
of Prosecutions for the entire Province, and each dis- 
pensary district has a special magistrate before whom all 
cases pertaining to infringements of the Liquor Act must 
be heard. The law prescribes a maximum and a minimum 
penalty, so that mere nominal sentences are not possible. 
Under the new legislation no liquor advertisements are 
allowed to appear in any newspaper published within the 
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province of Saskatchewan. There are many other interest- 
ing details regarding the quantities of liquor that may be 
sold to any individual, and the restrictions affecting the 
consumption of liquor. Altogether Saskatchewan’s ex- 
periment will be watched from all parts of the Dominion 
with great interest. 

In the second place, the temperance policy of the Sas- 
katchewan Government includes “An Act respecting 
Hotels and other Places of Public Accommodation,” which 
has been framed to provide for temporary municipal and 
provincial assistance to hotels in small municipalities, 
where it may be found advisable to render aid during a 
difficult period of readjustment. By this Act permanent 
municipal assistance may also be given to hotels for the 
maintenance of rest and reading rooms and travelling 
libraries. Permission is also given to municipalities to 
enter the hotel business if they so desire. This second 
phase of Saskatchewan’s temperance policy was described 
in the Legislature by the Attorney-General of the province, 
Hon. J. A. Calder, as “the first piece of drastic social 
legislation passed by the Scott Government.” The liquor 
question in any event will receive its final test in Saskat- 
chewan in December, 1916. At that time the people of 
the province will be given the opportunity by means of 
the referendum to say whether or not they desire to have 
the system of public dispensaries go out of existence. If 
the war ends before that date, however, the fate of the 
hotel bars will be decided first. 

While the temperance propaganda is flourishing more 
widely in all the provinces of the Dominion than the cause 
of woman suffrage or direct legislation, the question of 
extending the franchise to women has been forced, inci- 
dentally, to the very edge of Federal politics. The certain 
enfranchisement of women in the Western Provinces will 
create a problem for the Dominion Parliament very shortly. 
It will be a problem of voters’ lists. Since 1896 the 
Dominion has accepted for the purposes of a general 
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election the voters’ lists prepared by each province. In 
the years 1887, 1891, and 1896 the Dominion Government 
prepared its own lists, but during the last twenty years 
no suggestion of a return to the old costly and troublesome 
operation has been made. While the present definition of 
an elector remains on the Dominion statute book women 
in the Western Provinces will be excluded from voting at 
Federal elections, even though their names be included in 
the official lists for those provinces. ‘Trouble would be 
bound to arise out of such discrimination. If the women 
of the prairies vote in provincial elections, they certainly 
will expect to have a similar privilege in Federal elections. 
Will the West force the passing of a Dominion law en- 
franchising the women of all provinces, or will the Dominion 
recognize in each province the existing franchise? It 
would not be an uncommon spectacle to behold women 
voting in one part of a country, while their sisters are 
withheld from voting in another part. In the United 
States such a condition exists. Fifteen states of the 


American Union have given their women the right to vote 
in Congressional and Presidential elections, while in 
the remaining states men still exercise an exclusive control 
of the franchise. Canadian Provinces are more closely 
bound together than the American States, and this question 
of the franchise for women must inevitably creep into the 
politics of the Dominion. 


III. Tue Proor or Canapa 


IEWED from one angle the Canadian people resemble 
a crowd fiercely scrambling for coins; viewed from 
another they seem capable of the highest ideals and loyalties. 
The dualism may be universal—we are all swayed alter- 
nately by selfish and unselfish motives—still it has been 
unusually marked in Canada because of the circumstances 
of the country. The great majority of those who came 
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to Canada did so with the object of improving their 
fortunes ; and they knew that for success they must depend 
upon their own efforts. Hence the society which they 
created became at once highly individualistic and pre- 
occupied with material things. Where the individual 
was perforce bent upon bettering his position, he would 
measure his progress in terms of material wealth, and 
since his efforts and those of his fellows seemed also to 
bring prosperity to the community, he concluded that 
by pursuing his own ends freely and vigorously the indi- 
vidual promoted in the best way possible the welfare of 
society as a whole. The proofs were before his eyes in 
the recent development, as it was called, of Canada. 
“Work and the community works with you,” was the 
slogan of the boomster. Thus a self-seeking individualism 
became as general as it had been in the United States a 
few years ago, and in Great Britain throughout the middle 
period of the last century. Indeed, many of the immi- 
grants from Great Britain had brought with them the 
very atmosphere in which the individualist theories of 
laissez-faire and laissez-aller had flourished. ‘The theories, 
like the practice on this continent, simply expressed the 
conviction of those who have everywhere been successful 
during an epoch of great material progress, and who 
infer from their own experience that if others were left 
like themselves to form the same intelligent and profitable 
judgment of their own interests, everyone would be 
prosperous and happy. The world becomes a mirror of 
their satisfaction and contentment. From their own 
confidence in themselves they easily reach a confidence 
in human nature. They see, especially in a new country, 
energies released and powers discovered in individuals 
to whom the more rigid society of an older world has not 
offered similar opportunities ; and those who were thus 
visibly reborn are not merely of their own race. Many 
peoples have been thrown together here whom history 
would have kept apart elsewhere. They read in one 
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another’s success the proof that, if untrammelled, men 
generally could make progress—at least of the material sort 
which a new community has judged good. Thus indi- 
vidualism begets an optimism and a kind of idealism. 
Men are better than older countries seem to believe. 
Give them a chance. Throw off their shackles, political 
and economic, and they will become noble and prosperous 
citizens in a new world. 

This optimism and idealism found a natural outlet 
in the pacifism which had been so much advocated in 
Canada within recent years. A mankind so easily 
regenerated will at once dispense with war. ‘The cheerful 
individualist who accepted this conclusion ignored the 
fierce competition in which he was himself engaged. He 
gave little thought to national and racial sympathies, 
because to a thorough-going individualist these must 
always seem illogical. And once he was told that war 
would not pay the matter was ended. Since men pursued 
material gain, and war destroyed the gain, war must cease. 
The pacifist movement may have had in it a more genuine 
impulse than this thoughtless optimism and superficial 
idealism could provide, but certainly in so far as it depended 
upon such motives it was the greatest of illusions. 

In general, individualism has not been favourable to the 
development of the more patient, foreseeing, and cour- 
ageous types of political thought and action. Not merely 
does it turn to self-seeking too much of the country’s 
energy and ability, but it leaves little room for a real sense 
of communal life and responsibility. The community 
is more than the sum of the individual members. All their 
relationships, their reactions one upon the other, must 
be considered from the point of view of the community 
as a whole. By comparison the individualist point of 
view must at best be partial and narrow. The political 
thought which comprehends the interests of the whole 
community will have to impose safeguards and restric- 
tions or offer opportunities after a fashion for which mere 
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individualism would not allow. Thought of such a type 
depends in turn upon an imaginative power and upon 
qualities of altruism, self-abnegation, devotion to the 
public good, and these are not easily fostered by an indi- 
vidualist practice. Hence politics are with us too frequently 
reduced to the provision of public works and the bare 
machinery for our common life. The larger issues are 
forcibly kept in the background as long as possible, and 
when they do push themselves forward they are left to 
settle themselves. Events will decide, becomes the pre- 
scription of the individualist. Eager in his own affairs 
to take every precaution, to devise every measure before- 
hand, he resigns himself in public matters to the policy 
of drift. Thus the curious phenomenon has been pre- 
sented everywhere on this continent of a people full of 
energy and enthusiasm yielding where the largest issues 
are concerned to a kind of dull fatalism. The explana- 
tion lies in the necessary limitations of individualist 
practice. 

The habit of waiting upon events contributed in Canada 
to our neglect of defence, but its most interesting conse- 
quence has been the over-emphasis upon the value of 
Canadian nationality. Canadian patriotism has been a 
natural and proper growth. The people came to love their 
country. In spite of their individualism they developed 
a sense of kinship. They discovered a national anthem. 
They began to form something like a distinctive national 
type. The name Canada alone was enough to make a 
nation. So much of the process everyone would have 
rejoiced in. There was no reason, however, to conclude 
that Canada must, therefore, become a nation wedded 
to selfish nationalism like other nations. She was still part 
of a greater political unity. If she carried the principle 
of nationality to its logical end this unity must be des- 
troyed as an effective agent for good. Perhaps the highest 
mission of Canada was to sustain this unity. Possibly 
her duty was not to turn in upon herself, but to bear the 
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burdens of the whole Empire. Nationality itself might 
have been only an experiment in political organization, 
useful in the nineteenth century, but subject to modifica- 
tion and limitation in the twentieth. These were con- 
siderations which Canadians could not fairly neglect. 
Yet in some quarters they found no favour, being incon- 
sistent with the fatalist creed. Indeed, even to urge 
them became a kind of heterodoxy. The creed itself was 
largely a repetition of the magic word autonomy. If any 
difficulty arose in regard to our foreign relations or to 
defence, the repetition of the word would at once remove it. 
Thus many Canadians were chanting themselves into a 
political future which they steadily refused to envisage. 
The war broke all these spells. It corrected much of 
the harm arising from a fatalistic individualism, and 
revived the ideals and loyalties which had always been 
an element in the Canadian character, but which the 
selfish pursuit of individual gain had obscured. A situa- 
tion was presented in which the individual could do 
nothing merely by his own efforts apart from or in oppo- 
sition to those of his fellows. Common action was re- 
quired, and common action of a kind very different from 
the haphazard, careless, irresponsible sort hitherto under- 
taken in the name of the public. The community had now 
to ask everything from its members, and to discipline and 
organize them if it was to be saved. Thus the individual 
Canadian came to realize as never before the nature of a true 
community, and of his own part in it. In a few cases the 
truth may have come home to him slowly. The indiffe- 
rence to the claims of the public which arises from a self- 
centred individualism cannot be dispelled in a moment. 
Still the great majority of the Canadian people quickly 
recognized their obligations and were ready to discharge 
them. ‘That such should have been the case was remark- 
able, when the limitations of their previous political 
training are taken into account, and the fact can be explained 
only by the native idealism for which an individualistic 
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society had not provided an adequate expression. The 
better qualities fostered by a competitive individualism, 
the energy, initiative and self-reliance of the Canadian 
certainly found an outlet in the new field, but these could 
not of themselves have created the intense and universal 
desire to serve, and the willingness to make sacrifices for 
the common cause. The competitive instinct yielded to 
the demand for co-operation. The superficial idealism, 
which soothed the conscience of the individualist by 
decrying his sternest duty, vanished before the truer and 
finer sort which sees that human progress must be slowly 
and painfully wrought at the cost of sacrifice. The 
Canadian learned that by discharging all his duty to the 
state he might best perform his duty to the world. 

It would be too much to say that the good will of the 
community has yet resulted in the most effective public 
action. Time and money are still being wasted in a multi- 
tude of individual undertakings which should give way to 
the organized effort of the community. The habit of 
organizing effectively for the best public objects had not 
been formed and cannot be acquired quickly. In the 
nature of things such organization must depend largely 
upon the political leaders, but these were themselves the 
product of the very individualism which had to be super- 
seded. It was inevitable but none the less unfortunate 
that they should have hesitated in some cases to accept 
the new responsibility of controlling and directing a whole 
society. Hence from one point of view we may not seem 
to have accomplished much; our military contribution 
does not equal that of a community like Australia, better 
organized in some respects than ourselves.* Still the 
general recognition and cheerful acceptance of the claims 
of the community amounts to a revolution in Canadian 
life. 

The community which has asserted its claims upon 


*Since this was written the Canadian Government has undertaken to 
raise another 100,000 men.—Ep. R.T. 
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these willing subjects is wider than Canada. It may be 
true that the Canadian nation was born on the battlefield 
of St. Julien. It would certainly be a mistake to under- 
estimate the pride and enthusiasm with which the people 
have followed the record of their own men. On the 
morning of Monday, April 26th, when the casualty lists 
appeared, the general sorrow was more than neutralized 
by pride in the heroism of the dead. Yet the nationality 
which the war has thus unfolded is less exclusive than it 
might otherwise have become. There is reason indeed for 
believing that just as the individual Canadian by discovering 
his place in a true community discovered himself, his real 
powers and loyalties, so the Canadian nation by coming 
to understand more clearly its part in a larger unity has 
discovered itself. The heavier its responsibilities as a 
member of the British Empire, the more high-willed, and 
disinterested, and the less divided it must become. The 
same result could scarcely have been reached if its attention 
had been turned inwards to its own concerns. In any 
case it will clearly be content hereafter, like Scotland, 
with making a distinctive national contribution to a broader 
commonwealth. Canadian autonomy, which was too 
often synonymous with a freedom to think only of box cars 
and canals, or to abstain from the Empire’s wars, or to 
depend upon Great Britain for defence, has thus assumed 
a deeper significance. It includes not merely our local 
liberties, but the right to die side by side with the other 
members of the British Empire for the Empire’s cause. 
Our position in the Empire has never, of course, been lost 
sight of by Canadians.- Amidst all the changes and un- 
certainties of life in a new country it has constituted 
probably the oldest and the strongest of our loyalties. 
Racial sympathies and a common history were the basis 
of our association with British communities elsewhere, 
but only the basis. The structure, as it was foreseen by 
many and actually foreshadowed in the existing Empire, 
was to include a variety of races, to preserve and develop 
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them, to keep the peace between them, to ward off dangers 
from without, and to present to the world an example of 
a diversified society in which order and liberty were recon- 
ciled. The vision of such a commonwealth Canadians 
never lost, however dimly they may at times have beheld 
it. Without it they might have perished. They might, 
for example, have accepted the tradition of this continent 
that they should keep aloof from the politics of Europe, 
and thus have thrown upon other shoulders some of the 
heavier burdens of mankind. As it is, following the vision, 
they have taken up their load. Hence they suffer and die 
for the commonwealth on the plains of north-western 
Europe. They are seeking to preserve and perpetuate a 
society wider than Canada, but within which Canada can 
fulfil all her hopes and render her highest service. It is 
impossible that they shall have died in vain, or that those 
who come after them will let the commonwealth fail 
for which they have given so much. 


Canada. October, 1915. 





AUSTRALIA 


I. ConscriPTION 


F at the commencement of the war, there was in Australia, 

as there seems to have been in Great Britain itself, 
some reason for doubt in the minds of those who realize 
the gravity of the issues at stake, as to whether it was 
sufficiently appreciated by the public at large, it must be 
acknowledged that very serious efforts have since been made 
to educate opinion. Public men and the universities, 
preachers and officials, have combined to sound the warning 
that the struggle in Europe is one upon the fate of which 
the whole future of Australia may depend. In the lan- 
guage of a manifesto issued by a recently formed Universal 
Service League, “ Australia is being defended in the fields 
of Flanders and on the hills of Gallipoli; if she is to be 
saved at all it must be there.” Truly, if there is any part 
of the British Empire which ought to comprehend this 
fact, it is Australia, the one continent upon the globe 
which is governed by a homogeneous race. Australia 
owes her freedom from the political complexities arising 
from contiguous rival systems of rule \to the protection 
accorded to her by Great Britain during the early years 
of her history, when the whole field of colonisation was 
conserved for the British stock by virtue of Imperial sea 
power. A people would be pitifully ignorant and un- 
imaginative in the present crisis if they failed to realize 
their obligation of strengthening, to their utmost capacity 
of effort, the Power which has sheltered their own country 
during its years of growth from feeble beginnings. 
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But between realization of danger and the complete 
fulfilment of obligation there is a wide difference; and 
already, as intimated above, a movement is on foot to 
organize and educate public opinion concerning the need 
for conscription in Australia. Certainly the disparity 
between the percentage of enlistments in proportion to 
the male population in the six States of the Common- 
wealth proves that there has not been equality of effort. 
It is quite apparent that there is a large untapped reservoir 
of fighting strength in the country. The question naturally 
arises, whether the time is not rapidly approaching when the 
Government will have to remove the call to service from 
the sphere of voluntary effort to that of compulsion. The 
unsatisfactoriness of the voluntary system is not only that 
it does not produce a sufficiency of aid in proportion to 
capacity, but also that it induces the best to serve and leaves 
untouched the residue of careless and selfish, the ‘‘ slackers,” 
and the “ cock-tails.” The young men who have volun- 
teered are amongst the best the country has. Thoughtful 
people ask, whether it is justifiable that the flower of its 
youth should by a process of “ unnatural selection” be 
sent into the field whilst a larger and unworthier section 
remain behind. 

The section of public opinion which advocates con- 
scription—making no attempt to hide the real thing under 
a name sounding softer to the ear—includes people of all 
parties. The proposition receives support from unex- 
pected quarters. Some, like Professor Edgworth David 
of Sydney University, Professor Orme Masson of Mel- 
bourne University, and Archbishops Kelly and Wright, 
are men whose political opinions, if they had any party 
leanings, were unknown to the public. Others, like the 
ex-Prime Minister, Mr. J. C. Watson, and some labour 
members of Parliament, and trade union leaders, belong 
to the advanced political party. The Sydney Bulletin, 
which always looks at questions from an exclusively Austra- 
lian point of view, has proclaimed itself on the same side. 
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Indeed, the Bulletin preached compulsory service very 
early in the progress of the war. In a vigorous piece of 
writing published on August 12, it stated the case thus 
plainly :— 


“There is no party that questions the justifiable- 
ness of this war: it is not being waged for territory ; 
and even if we won it in an unthinkably short time 
there would still be no financial profit in it. It is 
one of those Imperial death struggles which occur 
but once in centuries ; the sort of war that Carthage 
waged—and lost. It is peculiarly our war. In the 
mud of Flanders and the woods of the Argonne, 
on the hills of Gallipoli and among the rivers and 
marshes outside Warsaw, the future of thousands of 
casual Australian citizens is being decided. The 
local capitalist is having his savings defended there. 
If Germany wins it will be our capitalists’ privilege 
to beggar themselves by the payment of war taxes. 
If the Allies go down it will be the Australian worker’s 
lot to pay for the war with the only asset he will be in 
a position to provide—cheap labour, and lots of it. . . . 
The time is ripe, has been ripe for months, for the 
abandonment of the old conventions. The first 
anomaly that ought to go is voluntary service. The 
business of wailing for recruits by means of posters, 
politicians’ speeches, white feathers, and so forth is 
as degrading as those other appeals by which our 
hospitals are periodically rescued from insolvency. 
Speaking broadly, the system gets the wrong men— 
the best—leaving the bad patriots and the cowards 
behind. There is everything against voluntary service 
as a means of raising a national army, and nothing but 
a few deceptive old catchwords in its favour. It is 
especially fatal in a war where every fit man is wanted, 
inasmuch as it can never rope in all the nation’s fit 
men.” 
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The question has been discussed in the Commonwealth 
Parliament, though no decision was reached. The debate 
in the Senate took place upon the motion by a private 
member, and the press of Government business did not 
permit his proposition to be carried to a division. But the 
terms of it are worth recording, as an example of how the 
question strikes those who supported the mover: “ That 
in order to afford the greatest, most sustained, and sys- 
tematic measure of assistance to the Empire in the prose- 
cution of the war, and to distribute the burden of sacrifice 
over all the suitable male population of the Commonwealth 
in an equitable measure, the Senate is of opinion that 
compulsory service to augment and reinforce the ranks of 
the Expeditionary Forces should be at once instituted, 
as it believes that the inflexible determination of the Austra- 
lian people to aid in securing victory for the Empire and 
its Allies in the present possibly long continued struggle 
will be thus fully declared, confirmed, and practically 
effected.” 

The latest phase is the establishment of the Universal 
Service League, to which reference has been made above. 
Branches of it are being formed in all the States, and its 
supporters include men of all complexions of political 
thought. One paragraph from the manifesto of the League 
will make its purpose clear. It says of its members: 
“ Differing widely, it may be, on all other matters, they 
are firmly united in their desire that Australia should play 
her part in bringing about a speedy and successful termina- 
tion of the war, that nothing that she can do shall be left 
undone to secure that the lives of her sons shall not have 
been sacrificed in vain, and that no help which she is capable 
of offering to the Empire in this, the gravest crisis in its 
history shall be withheld.” 

Perhaps the most striking fact about this League, apart 
from the wide scope and unusual personal character of its 
membership, is that it has come into existence indepen- 
dently of influences such as are ordinarily concerned with 
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the promotion of political organizations. ‘The principal 
newspapers, like the principal politicians, have been 
nervously aloof from the advocacy of conscription. But 
the citizens of the League have not waited for a lead. 
They have come to the conclusion that the nature of the 
crisis demands this departure, and are leading the leaders. 
That is a most interesting and stimulating fact, which 
must make the League’s operations peculiarly well worth 
watching. 

An organized recruiting campaign in Victoria resulted 
in a large percentage of enlistments in comparison with 
other States. Both houses of the State Parliament 
adjourned for a week in July in order that members might 
visit their constituencies and take part in recruiting meet- 
ings. The campaign was immediately successful to a 
very gratifying extent. Men of all parties participated 
in it. If the voluntary system has not yet given us such 
results as are necessary to our playing our full part in the 
war, it certainly has had a fair trial under favourable 
conditions. 


II. War Measures 


HE stress of war has necessitated a division of the 

administration of the Defence Department of the 
Commonwealth. Hitherto the Minister of Defence has 
had both military and naval affairs under his control ; 
but in July the Government determined to separate the 
two branches, and a separate Naval Department has con- 
sequently been brought into existence. But Senator 
Pearce, still carries the style of “ Minister of Defence,” 
and, necessarily, the larger burden of labour and res- 
ponsibility. 

Another departure originating from war conditions— 
and one of particular interest to the student of the develop- 
ment of Cabinet Government—has been the formation of 
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a War Committee, representative of both parties in equal 
numbers ; six from each. The Prime Minister, in making 
the announcement stated that the War Committee “ will 
be taken into the confidence of the Government in every- 
thing that concerns the welfare and safety of the Common- 
wealth, and the Executive will be responsible for its 
action in regard to any advice the Committee may tender.” 
Thus the Committee—over which the Minister of Defence 
presides—considers such matters affecting defence as are 
submitted to it by the Government, which does not 
delegate any part of its own responsibility. When the 
formation of the Committee was announced in the Senate, 
a senator asked: “ Will not the Committee be really an 
extension of the Cabinet ?” but the President prevented 
a reply by his peremptory command for “Order!” ‘Tech- 
nically the War Committee is not a joint committee of 
Parliament, and is not included in the list of standing or 
sessional committees. It is a committee to advise the 
Cabinet. 

The War Census, which is being taken while this article 
is being written (September) is part of the process of 
“ organizing the whole nation to meet the present crisis,” 
which the Government announced some weeks ago. By 
means of it, information is being collected which will 
enable the Government to know what men, material, 
and wealth are available in the country for the conduct 
of the war; to ascertain, in a word, the totality of Aus- 
tralia’s offensive and defensive resources. Separate steps 
have been taken to organize the manufacturing capacity 
of the country with a view to the manufacture of muni- 
tions. Committees of experts have been formed in each 
State, and are at present energetically prosecuting their 
task. The great steel works established at Newcastle 
by the Broken Hill Proprietary Company are being utilized 
for the manufacture of steel for shell ; and there is a good 
prospect of the rendering of substantial assistance in this 
direction. At the same time, large quantities of war 
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material of various kinds of Australian manufacture, have 
been, and are still being, supplied by private manufacturers, 
in addition to the output of Government factories for the 
equipment of expeditionary forces. Indeed, the war, 
by throwing Australia back upon her own resources, has 
had a useful influence in developing energies, resources, 
and talents which were scarcely so likely to find scope for 
employment in so many directions in times of peace. 


III. Tue Dominions AND THE SETTLEMENT 


HE general tone of the country in regard to the 

prosecution of the war to a thoroughly victorious 
conclusion, is sound. Wholesome criticism there has 
been, and some of the short-tempered explosiveness with 
which our politicians occasionally obtrude themselves 
under the public eye, beneath the newspaper headline 
“Scene in Parliament”; but on the subject of fighting 
through this war to a salutary finish, there is a wholesome 
tone both in Parliament and among the public. 

At the same time, there has been a little questioning as 
to the part which the Dominions are to play when peace 
is made. Mr. Fisher, though in guarded and tactful 
terms, has made no secret of the fact that he was disap- 
pointed that the Imperial Government did not summon 
a conference of Dominions representatives. He is, clearly, 
not satisfied as to what the Imperial Government proposes 
to do. Of course he recognizes that the immediate task 
in war is to beat the enemy, and there is no man more deter- 
mined than he that Australia shall do her duty in con- 
tributing to that result. But the couple of sentences 
which he uttered in Parliament recently indicate an under- 
current of dissatisfaction, which should be noted. Speaking 
of a press report that Ministers from the Dominions would 
be called into consultation, Mr. Fisher said: ‘* Much 
of our information on the subject comes through the press, 
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in the reports of answers to questions given by the Under- 
Secretary for the Colonies in Parliament. The subject 
having been raised, I should like to express my opinion 
that the British Government does not yet realize to the 
full the real position of the distant Dominions in matters 
that very nearly affect us.” 

Doubtless the attention of Ministers in England has 
been called to the Prime Minister’s observation, which, 
it is agreeable to record, he has not felt it to be necessary 
to emphasize by more remarks on the same theme. 


IV. Domestic Pouitics 


INISTERS resolved not to proceed with their 
Tariff amendment policy in view of the disturbance 
to trade caused by the war, but could not be induced to 
drop their proposals for taking a referendum on the alter- 
ation of the constitution. To both policies they were 


pledged at the last general election, and, as a matter of 
political ethics, there was no better reason for abandoning 
Tariff revision than for abandoning constitution alteration. 
But as a matter of political dynamics—with which ethics 
has nothing to do—there was a very plain reason for 
proceeding with the one policy and dropping the other. 
Ministers can, at the pinch, ignore the mere protectionists ; 
that is, those who are out-and-out protectionists and very 
little else. They can make a great noise when they try 
but are not politically so formidable as they suppose. But 
Ministers could not safely displease their solid party by 
dropping the constitutional alterations, which to Labour 
supporters form the most pressing problems we have to 
face. Without amendments of the constitution, the 
party does not believe that it can accomplish many of the 
economic and industrial reforms on which its heart is 
set. Appeals to Mr. Fisher to drop all party strife during 
this crisis were therefore made in vain. He simply replied 
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in bland tones, that issues which have on three occasions 
sharply divided opinion in Australia, are not party issues. 
One would suppose that to be a joke if Mr. Fisher had 
ever been known to make one, or could even be suspected 
of such frivolity ; but if it was not a joke it was such a 
deviation from serious fact as to be amusing from its very 
audacity. ‘There is, indeed, no political issue which divides 
Australian opinion so deeply as does this constitutional 
question. The position concerning the Tariff, mean- 
while, is strange. An amended schedule had been tabled 
in Parliament before the Government resolved not to 
proceed with the fiscal policy, and the collection of customs 
duties was commenced at the new rates. This course is 
always followed when a new Tariff is brought down for 
the protection of the revenue. But on this occasion the 
new duties remain in operation without immediate prospect 
of Parliamentary sanction. The Tariff revision policy 
has been dropped but the revised Tariff, unauthorized by 
Parliament, remains in force. 

The absence from Australia of so many thousands of 
electors, on military service in Gallipoli and Egypt, who 
will be unable to vote upon these proposed alterations of 
their country’s constitution, was adduced as a special 
reason for deferring action at present ; but the argument 
had no weight with the Government. As if to make up 
for the loss of voting strength from the cause just mentioned 
Ministers have persuaded Parliament to place upon the 
Statute Book a measure to compel every elector in the 
Commonwealth to vote, under a penalty of {1 for negli- 
gence or refusal. Compulsory enrolment was already 
the law of the country, and it was urged that compulsory 
voting was the natural corollary. The effect of compulsory 
enrolment was a large increase in the number of votes 
recorded. Thus, whilst in 1906, only 50°21 per cent. of 
the enrolled electors voted, and in 1910 62°16 per cent., 
in 1913, the first year following compulsory enrolment, 
73°66 per cent. voted. Henceforth, under the new measure, 
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every elector must go to the poll, unless he can furnish 
an adequate written excuse, or pay a fine. The Act is 
professedly an attempt to impress upon the people that 
citizenship of a democracy entails responsibilities which 
may not be shirked with impunity. Of course, an elector 
whose views are not suited by any candidate may cast a 
blank paper into the ballot box. But though he cannot 
be compelled to drink he must go to the water. The 
principal objection made to the measure was that in a 
country of such “ magnificent distances” as Australia, 
the obligation must necessarily press unevenly upon 
different citizens. It is easy for a town elector to go to 
the polling booth; in some country districts it may be 
an exceedingly onerous and difficult duty to discharge. 
Fortunately, a wide margin of discretion is left to the 
officials as to the kind of “ valid” reasons for abstention 
which may be given. The Act will apply to the constitu- 
tion referendum polls, which take place in December of 
this year. The ballot, originally one of the “ points” of 
the English Chartists, was first adopted as an electoral 
device in Australia. Compulsory voting is a mode of 
securing an expression of the popular will which might 
have seemed tyrannous to the Chartists, but which is 
adopted with very little opposition and no agitation in 
present-day Australia. It is the “last word” in demo- 
cratic government. ‘This article may perchance meet the 
eye of some Spencerian philosophic politician. He will 
observe with a shrug that it begins with noting a marked 
tendency towards conscription and ends with the enact- 
ment of compulsory voting; and, perhaps, he will turn 
towards the bust of his Master, and count an extra wrinkle 
upon that lofty brow. 





Australia 


V. Pusiic FINANCE 


HE heavy loss of income and capital caused by the 
drought (which has nowfortunately passed away, except 
in Queensland), and the enormous outlay consequent upon 
the war, naturally turn more than usual attention to the 
Prime Minister’s recent financial statement, which was 
laid before Parliament in August. 
It showed that the expenditure for the year ending 
June 30, 1915, was as follows : 


£ £ £ 
Ordinary .. .. 14,220,992 
New Works... -» 1,483,451 
New Defence Works 1,186,785 


16,891,228 


Expenditure on the Expeditionary 
Forces came to.. ne -» 14,792,960 
—— 31,684,188 


Revenue amounted to .. .. 22,411,710 


Less Payments due to States .. 6,363,774 
16,047,936 


Leaving a Deficit of .. re .» £15,636,252 


Revenue was less than the estimate by £861,000, the 
falling off being chiefly in land tax, £746,000, and pro- 
bate duties, £960,000. Customs duties were larger by 
£613,000; and {211,000 was earned in freight on the 
return passages of ships used for transporting the troops. 
Expenditure was greater than the estimate by £2,097,981, 
owing to increased cost of the Expeditionary Forces. 
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Mr. 
the current year (June 30, £ 

1915-16) at 17,676,025 

Payments due to States 6,290,000 


4557495450 
500,000 


Estimated cost of Forces 
Estimated War Pensions 


New Defence Works .. 
Other New Works 


Making a Total of 


The estimated revenue from een sources is 


Leaving a Deficit for current year of .. 
Add to this the Deficit at close of last year .. 


Less Accumulated funds brought forward .. 


Leaving a total estimated amount to be 
provided by June 30, 1916, of 
Provision for this is being made as follows : 
Loan from the British Govern- £ 
ment for War purposes re- 
ceived and yet to be received 
Commonwealth Loan, since 
placed on the market 20,000,000 
Income Tax about to be levied —_ 4,000,000 
Treasury Bills .. 311,905 


24,500,000 


Leaving to be otherwise provided 


Fisher estimates the ordinary expenditure for 


£ 


23,966,025 


46,249,450 
2,051,679 


157753950 


74,043,104 


23,540,000 


50,503,104 
15,636,252 


66,139,356 
1,224,347 


64,915,009 


48,811,905 


£16,103,104 


(The Government also propose to spend {3,000,000 on 


public works, 


which will be financed by the Note Issue.) 


In addition to this heavy amount, there is the liability 
of the Government on its Note Issue. On June 30, 1915, 
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the issue amounted to £32,939,769, and, on the ad- 
mission of the Prime Minister, it is sure to shortly 
reach {£45,000,000, beyond which he says he is not pre- 
pared to let it go. When war broke out, it stood at a 
little under {10,000,000, and yet the Labour Party a 
few months ago ridiculed Sir William Irvine’s prediction 
that it would reach {£40,000,000. On a most liberal 
estimate, {15,000,000 will suffice for the country’s cur- 
rency requirements and for the amount the banks need to 
hold in their tills for the purposes of their business. It, 
therefore, follows that at least {30,000,000 of the issue 
will beredundant. This amount will be held by the banks, 
and they will ultimately require the Government to turn it 
into gold, which, by arrangement, they will not ask for 
while the war is in progress. The Government will, 
therefore, have a further liability of {30,000,000 (less about 
£10,000,000, which they will be able to spare out of the 
holding of gold of say {15,000,000 against the note 
issue), which must be added to the deficit already referred 
to, all of which should be provided for during the current 
year.* 

Although the loan from the British Government for 
War purposes only has been arranged, the term and rate 
of interest have not, but provision should be made for the 
estimated interest to end of the current year. 

In July, at a conference with representative bankers, the 
Prime Minister announced that the British Government 
had expressed the desire that for the present Australia 
should arrange locally for her financial requirements, and 
under their advice the Government issued a Ten Year 
Twenty Million 4} per cent. Loan at par, to be placed on 
the market in instalments of not less than {5,000,000. 
It is to be payable in instalments dating from August 31 
to November 30, but a full half-year’s interest on the 
amount applied for will be paid in the middle of December 
next. It is free of Commonwealth taxation, and it is 

* On August 25, 1915, the total Note Issue was {36,208,620. 
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held by some that under the Constitution it will also be 
free of State taxation. As taxation is graduated, the 
actual return to the investor will vary with his income— 
the larger his income, the more favourably this form 
of investment will compare with others. It is calculated 
that these liberal terms are equivalent to a return to a 
taxpayer on the highest scale at the rate of £6 4s. per 
cent. on the investment, and it is, therefore, not sur- 
prising that the applications amounted to over {£13,000,000. 
This sum will provide for the Governmeni’s needs till 
about the end of the calendar year, but it is certain that 
before the financial year closes not only will the balance 
of the local loan (Seven Millions Sterling) have to be raised, 
but, as has already been shown, a further £16,000,000 will 
be required to meet the deficit, apart from the liability 
on the notes already referred to. 

In addition to this local loan, the Government have 
decided to impose a severe income tax ranging from 
3d. to §s. in the £, with exemption on incomes up to 
£156 per year, which they estimate will return £4,000,000. 
This is supplementary to the income taxes imposed by 
the States, and will, together with other taxation—such as 
Commonwealth and State Land Taxes and Municipal 
Taxes—impose a burden on the people, and especially 
so on the British investor, who has also to pay a British 
Income Tax rising to §s. in the f. 

Apart from the loan and the taxation referred to, there 
is the certainty that other further borrowings or taxation 
must be resorted to, and very grave fears are expressed 
that the burden is going to interfere seriously with the 
industrial activities of the people. The Prime Minister 
has urged the necessity for economy, but has failed to 
set the example. For instance, his estimate of expenditure 
for the current year on purposes other than war or defence, 
is {2,000,000 more than last year, together with £3,000,000 
on new works, such as the Transcontinental Railway. 

As has already been pointed out, the Note Issue will 
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soon reach £45,000,000. Against this, the Government 
will probably hold gold to the value of, say, {15,000,000 ; 
and as they have lent {18,000,000 to the States, the balance 
(£12,000,000) will have been spent on public works. This 
form of raising money is undoubtedly a forced loan without 
interest—a very questionable proceeding at any time, 
and certainly one only to be justified as a last resource. 
When the war broke out, both Commonwealth and States 
Governments realized that they must have money in 
order to keep in employment the army of public servants 
they have helped to create, or take the political conse- 
quences; they chose the less disagreeable method, and 
Mr. Fisher forced a paper currency on the banks at the 
point of the political bayonet, in exchange for the gold 
entrusted to them by their depositors. Now the limit 
of issue is approaching beyond which even Mr. Fisher 
dare not go, and, with the large deficit staring him in the 
face, it will be interesting to see what device he will resort 
to in order to meet liabilities and continue spending 
on the scale he proposes. 

It is reported while this is being written, that Mr. 
Fisher intends early in the year to try and float another 
loan in Australia, amounting to £25,000,000. If he 
succeeds in raising this sum, after coming so recently on 
the local market, tightness of money and increased rates 
of interest will surely result to a serious degree. 

As an illustration of the lack of effort to economize, the 
Postal Department may be cited. The ordinary expen- 
diture for the year 1914-15 increased by £500,000, and the 
number of employés has doubled since Federation, although 
the population has only increased some 15 per cent. ; 
and there is no marked improvement in the service 
rendered. 

The States Governments, too, have not shown any 
real attempt to economize. In addition to the {18,000,000 
they have arranged to borrow from the Commonwealth 
Government, they have raised nearly {14,000,000 in 
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London and Australia during the past year. They have 
offered high rates of interest for short terms, and have 
invaded each other’s territory in their quest for money. 
The New South Wales Government has adopted a policy 
which is new to Australia, and which was supposed to be 
quite contrary to Labour views, by enlisting the assistance 
of London capitalists to build railways for them, on a 
basis of § per cent. commission on the cost, and to under- 
write a loan of {10,000,000 to provide the money, the 
Premier plaintively explaining that he had 20,000 employés 
whom he must keep at work, and at a standard of wage 
which private employers could not offer. The position 
is much the same in all the States. Revenue is diminishing 
but there is no corresponding decrease in expenditure ; 
and when the loan from the Commonwealth Government 
is exhausted, it is difficult to see where further money is 
to come from. That it will be needed by the States is 
evident, and has been admitted by an unofficial announce- 
ment in the press that £17,000,000 will be required during 


the coming year. The rate of expenditure may be illus- 
trated by the following figures : 


Totat STATES AND COMMONWEALTH EXPENDITURE 


Ordinary—Loan and War. Per head. 


IQOI-2 .. u% ..  £42,629,790 Lat. 2 
1913-14.. ys 5 86,333,480 17 14 4 
1914-15 (approximate) 101,679,073 20 11 6 


The public debts of the Australian States were : 
At June 30th, Igor .. a = .. _ £204,000,000 
At June 30th, 1914... is Sn es 318,000,000 
Estimate for 1915, about .. a 450,000,000 


And the taxation, Commonwealth and State, was : 
Per head. 
I90I-2 .. - .. £11,580,964 £3 0 6 
1913-14... 7“ eo 22,892,742 44514 0 
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Expenditure in itself is, of course, not necessarily unsound 
in a young, undeveloped country, and much of the money 
has been spent in useful reproductive works ; but there is 
a feeling abroad that, of late years, the expenditure has 
been going on at too rapid a rate and that value has not 
been received for much of it, especially in the service given 
by labour in return for the ever-increasing rate of wage ; 
also that there is a considerable amount of duplication of 
expenditure between Commonwealth and States. By 
passing the War Census Act, which has already been 
referred to, the Commonwealth Government seem to 
realize that further taxation is inevitable, and doubtless 
the information to be obtained will afford guidance in 
raising money. 

It is evident that there is necessity for a drastic change 
in the methods of managing the financial affairs of Aus- 
tralia. There is neither control nor co-ordination in the 
borrowing policies of the States, and the Commonwealth 
Government has now come into the market as a com- 
petitor. The system under which political pressure 
tempts members of Parliament to advocate public expen- 
diture and to give each other mutual support in this policy 
is unsound. 

There are many commissions and commissioners covering 
a very wide area of control and enquiry, but no attempt 
has yet been made to control or enquire into public finance 
—other than by the politician, who is not a free agent, and 
is, therefore, unfitted for the duty. State is independent 
of State, and each strongly resents the very idea of Com- 
monwealth control or co-operation. The result is, periods 
of prodigal spending and active competition in borrowing, 
alternating with brief fits of repentance, after which the 
financial spree is once more resumed. The difficulties 
of a co-ordinated scheme of borrowing are very great, but 
they are not insuperable—if personal ambition is subordi- 
nated to national needs ; and it will be well if the Common- 
wealth Government set the example by considering the 
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question of seeking the advice and assistance of inde- 
pendent experts in the management of its financial affairs. 
The drought and the war have made, and the latter will 
still make, serious calls on the country’s resources, and 
never in the history of Australia was it more necessary 
that its finances should be wisely administered. ‘To leave 
them in the hands of the politician is dangerous and 
unwise. 


VI. Trape anv INnpustTry 


HE dislocation of trade caused by the war, at first 
regarded as merely a temporary matter, is now being 
regarded more seriously, and business people are beginning 
to realize that even after the war there will probably be 
some entirely new conditions to be faced, and that the 
sooner an attempt is made to anticipate these the better. 
Governments and individuals are impressed with the 
need for increased and more efficient production, especially 
in the primary industries; the Governments of New 
South Wales and Victoria have joined forces in an “ effi- 
ciency ” campaign, and there is much consideration and 
discussion of new markets for Australian products and of 
new industries based immediately upon our primary 
products. The protectionist creed in Australia has drawn 
from the war the stimulus which in some other countries 
has been its inspiration, and home production of the 
essentials of the national life as a factor in national safety 
will appeal to many people who were not convinced by 
economic arguments. The recent establishment of large 
iron and steel works at Newcastle is hailed as an important 
move towards this economic independence, while the 
special advantages that Australia has in the possession of 
metals (as molybdenite, tantalite, and wolframite) for 
forming alloys may enable her to develop an external 
trade in these manufactures. 
The position of the base metal trade since the outbreak 
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wit furnishes a complexity of problems—legal and 
economic, constitutional, national, and international—which 
may serve as a microcosm of modern trade in war, and at 
the same time it illustrates the Australian outlook in more 
than one matter. Australia is a large producer of zinc, 
lead and copper, all of them of first importance for military 
and naval purposes. It was necessary, therefore, to ensure 
that they should not reach the enemy, and also to use 
every endeavour to secure to the Allies a regular supply 
at moderate prices, while Australia had an immediate 
interest in the fact that a breakdown in marketing arrange- 
ments would cause a stoppage of production and grave 
conditions of unemployment. The first object—the pre- 
vention of supplies reaching the enemy—was secured by 
the prohibition of exports except by permission ; the other 
objects have been less satisfactorily attained. 

The Australian output of zinc concentrates is about 
half a million tons annually, and Australia is one of the 
largest producers in the world. Only about 15,000 tons 
of concentrates are distilled in Australia, the rest is mainly 
sold in Australia and then exported to Germany, Belgium, 
and Northern France for the final extraction of the spelter. 
This course of dealing became impossible, and there was 
no obvious substitute. Great Britain, though ordinarily 
using some 180,000 tons of spelter, only distilled 30,000 
tons; the installation of plants would have involved 
immense capital and could not have been completed in 
less than eighteen months in England ; in Australia more 
capital and a longer time would have been required. 
Eventually, it was found possible to dispose of a part of 
the product for treatment in America, with the result of 
famine prices, and Great Britain, having to acquire her 
supply from abroad, has had at times to pay £115 per ton, 
or 400 per cent above the average price ruling for the 
preceding eight years, while Germany, producing her own 
zinc, has obtained it at about £30 per ton. 

In the case of copper, Australia’s production is only 
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about 5 per cent of the world’s supply, but is equal to 
35 per cent of Great Britain’s consumption; and the value 
of the product in 1913 was 3% millions sterling. In lead, 
about 20 per cent. of the world’s supply comes from 
Australia. The lead ores of the Broken Hill Proprietary 
Company are treated at their works in South Australia ; 
the products of the other mines before the war were 
sent to Europe for treatment; on the outbreak of war 
arrangements were made whereby a portion of them was 
sent to the Proprietary Company’s smelters. 

All the metals came under the influence of a “ combine.” 
In the case of zinc and lead the combine was dominated 
by German influence, while in the case of the zinc concen- 
trates German capital was embarked in the European and 
American works engaged in their treatment. The zinc 
concentrates disposed of in Australia were acquired by 
agents of German firms, whose interests followed the metal 
until it finally reached the consumer. The lead was 
handled in England, along with the lead products of other 
countries, by the Lead Convention, an international 
organization formed by Merton’s, of Frankfort. The 
enemy was thus at and within our gates in a double form, 
and the task to which the Attorney-General set himself 
was to free the trade from a monopoly of whatever nation- 
ality and to expel the German influence both during and 
after the war. 

The direct operations of Germans in the Australian 
market were, of course, stopped by the war, and the growing 
stringency of Proclamations against trade with the enemy 
makes evasion difficult. But if a substitute was to be 
found, still more if a new and permanent course of trade 
was to be opened up, more than suspension was necessary. 
If people in England or in Australia were to be induced 
to undertake the treatment of the metals, they must be 
assured that the sources of supply were not to be closed 
to them. But even if the Australian companies were 
willing to break away from a course of trade with which 
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they were familiar and which suited them well, there were 
obstacles in the existence of running contracts for the 
supply of metal, the obligations of which might become 
operative on the restoration of peace. The companies 
were not prepared to take the risk of entering into arrange- 
ments which assumed the nullity of these contracts, and 
if they had been it seems improbable that capital would 
have embarked upon seas so infested by legal explosives. 
The Courts in England were appealed to without definite 
results; the Commonwealth Parliament passed an Act 
authorizing contracts of any kind to be filed with the 
Attorney-General, and if he found them to be “ enemy 
contracts ” the contracts became void, and there were 
few to point out the gravity of granting such a judicial 
power to the uncontrolled discretion of a political officer. 
(The Labour Minister of to-day is not a whit less impatient 
of the restraints imposed upon his power by judicial 
determination of the law than were the Ministers of the 
Stuart autocracy three centuries ago.) ‘The States followed 
suit. The companies, however, still held back, and some 
months after his Act was passed the Attorney-General 
had to state that not a contract had been filed. The 
Imperial authorities were appealed to to put the matter 
beyond all doubt by Imperial legislation ; but they declined 
to act, on the ground that the matter could not be isolated 
from the general subject of proprietary and contractual 
tights as between belligerents; and this aspect of the 
matter calls attention to possible conflicts of self-govern- 
ment with Imperial responsibilities. Left by the inaction 
of the Home Government to his own exertions, the Attorney- 
General was able to bring sufficient pressure to secure the 
dissolution of the Lead Convention, and hints were dropped 
that other means might be found for achieving the ends 
desired. This was understood to mean that the Govern- 
ment would commandeer the metal products and sell 
them, paying to the companies the price received less 
expenses. (The example of commandeering by way of 
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“eminent domain” has been set by the State Govern- 
ments as a means of securing indirectly the control over 
inter-State trade which the Constitution forbade them to 
exercise directly; the same method might be used to 
supersede private business relations.) The companies 
gradually proved more tractable, and contracts were filed. 

The Government scheme for the future conduct of the 
metal trade eventually took the form of a Metal Exchange, 
which has now been established. No metal products of 
Australia are to be sold except through the Exchange, 
and every transaction for over {500 in value must be 
registered with full particulars of purchaser, destination, 
etc. This is designed to secure the trade against the 
formation of any controlling combine, the expectation 
being that consumers will buy according to their require- 
ments through Australian agents. The German influence 
is to be eliminated -through the control exercizable over 
membership of the Exchange. The sale of the metals 
(whether in the form of pure metal or of concentrates) 

_in Australia does not, of course, remove all difficulties. 

As regards the treatment of lead concentrates, a company 
has been formed in Australia for taking over and extending 
the works at Port Pirie, with the view of ultimately smelting 
and refining the whole of the leady products of Broken 
Hill. ‘The Government have been putting pressure on the 
copper interest to ensure the manufacture in Australia of 
a larger proportion of the copper product. In the case of 
zinc, the possibilities of profitable treatment of the con- 
centrates in Australia are more limited than in the case of 
lead. But it is urged that, in association with alkali manu- 
facture as an allied industry, it is practicable to refine with 
profit a vastly increased quantity of the concentrates, 
while the existence of lead, copper, and tin in Australia 
should encourage manufacture in which zinc is an alloy. 
It is estimated that it should be possible to raise the amount 
of zinc refined in Australia from 5,000 to 50,000 tons, or 
one-eighth of the production, and that of this production 
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a substantial amount would be actually consumed in 
Australia. The bulk of the zinc concentrates must still, 
however, be exported for treatment, and schemes are afoot 
for restarting the industry in Europe with British capital. 
The forces that have controlled the trade in the past 
are not likely to give in without a struggle, and may be 
able to make trouble in the markets. This neither the 
Australian producer nor the Australian Governments can 
by themselves avert. Hence the aims of the Common- 
wealth Government may not be achieved without the aid 
of the British Government. The British consumption is 
sufficient to absorb the whole Australian production, and 
if the older interests are sufficiently powerful to jeopardize 
the Australian industry in the new conditions, there can 
be little doubt that the British Government will be asked 
to secure the British market for the Australian product. 


Australia. September, 1915. 


The South African article arrived too late for inclusion 
in the current issue of THE Rounp TaBLe. 





NEW ZEALAND 


I. Toe Dominion anp THE War 


HE British Empire has now been at war for more 
than twelve long, weary months. During the 
whole of that time we New Zealanders have been following 
the rapid march of events throughout the world with 
eager, and almost breathless, interest. Despite the Censor 
and the cable-liar, we have been kept fairly well informed 
here of the progress of the fierce international struggle 
on land and sea. 

It was with a sense of relief, if not of exultation, that 
people in New Zealand received the news that Great Britain 
had finally been constrained to declare war against Germany. 
From the tone of the cablegrams published locally in the 
opening days of August, 1914, it seemed to New Zealanders 
at first more than doubtful whether the Liberal Govern- 
ment in England would take that momentous step. Some 
of us, indeed, feared for a day or two that Belgium and 
France were to be left unaided to the tender mercies of 
the Teuton hordes. The feeling here among thinking 
people was unanimous in favour of intervention. 

During the past year warlike events have moved quickly 
even at the Antipodes. Expeditionary forces have been 
mobilised both in Australia and in New Zealand, and are 
now taking part in the desperate fighting near Gallipoli 
German New Guinea and the Bismarck Archipelago have 
been captured by Commonwealth troops, convoyed by 
the Australian Navy—and Samoa has for months been 
occupied by a garrison of citizen soldiers from New Zealand. 
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The notorious “ Emden ” has been destroyed in battle by 
the Australian cruiser “Sydney.” Permanent training 
camps have been established in New Zealand, whence 
reinforcements are being sent to the front at regular in- 
tervals, to keep up our Expeditionary Force to its full 
fighting strength. A small Maori contingent also is now 
in the firing line at the Dardanelles. Some prisoners of 
war from Samoa, and a large number of German suspects, 
have been interned in the Dominion: while several enemy 
aliens have been imprisoned for divers offences against the 
laws of war. 

It is proposed in the following pages to attempt to make 
clear to readers of the Rounp Taste the effect produced 
by twelve months of war upon the people and the politicians 
of this Dominion, and in conclusion to discuss briefly 
the attitude of New Zealanders towards some of the pro- 
blems involved in the prosecution of the War and the 
settlement of the terms of peace. 

Beyond and apart from the local aspects of the great 
World-War, already referred to, the attention of the people 
of New Zealand has inevitably been rivetted on the titanic 
struggle going on in Europe. As to the merits of that 
conflict there is of course but one opinion here. Our Empire 
is now at war. Weare therefore at war also, as loyal sub- 
jects of the King. It is our bounden duty to do our part 
in seeing the thing through—at all cost in men and money. 
These are the underlying feelings of all thinking people 
in the Dominion to-day. There is little or no Jingoism 
apparent. The position is felt to be too serious for waving 
the Union Jack or shouting “ Rule, Britannia.” 

At the same time it is more than doubtful whether the 
man in the street here, or the average settler in the “ back- 
blocks,” has learned even now fully to understand the vital 
importance to us all of the present conflict of nations and 
ideals. Nor indeed do some of us appear to appreciate 
to the full our final dependence on the British Navy and 
its command of the Seven Seas. Our isolated position tends 
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towards a mistaken sense of detachment. In this favoured 
land, we have not yet been brought face to face with the 
stern realities of warfare. Day by day we have read with 
horror of the tragedies in Belgium and Northern France, 
of the appalling loss of life on the Russo-German-Austrian 
frontiers, of the sinking of ships of war and of merchant 
vessels by mine or torpedo, and of the bombardment of 
undefended towns by cruisers and aircraft. But these 
tragic events have not so far been brought home to us 
personally. Our coastal towns have not been shelled by 
warships. The raiding German cruisers in the Pacific 
have all been finally brought to book. Our lonely islands 
remain prosperous and apparently peaceful. It is true 
that the cost of living (and especially of bread) has gone 
up noticeably since the War began. But New Zealand is 
essentially a producing country, and our farmers and ex- 
porters are rejoicing in enhanced prices for their wool, 
meat, ¥rain, and dairy produce—the staple industries of 
this community. Work is well paid and abundant. We 
have had a splendid season, and it is difficult in such 
peaceful and sunny surroundings to realise that in civilized 
Europe millions of armed men are battling for the mastery 
of the world, through bloodstained towns and ruined 
homesteads. During the past few months, however, 
the long lists of casualties amongst our own troops at the 
Dardanelles have sadly conveyed some of the realities of 
war to many a home in this Dominion. 

So far, all that we have done to help the British Army 
is to send some 20,000 men to Egypt and the Dardanelles, 
and (besides holding Samoa) to guarantee that our New 
Zealand contingent shall be kept up to fighting strength 
so long as the War may last. To the Navy we have already 
freely given the battle cruiser “ New Zealand,” and we 
continue to pay our modest subsidy as in times of peace. 
Large sums of money, besides considerable gifts of food 
and clothing, have been sent from all parts of the Dominion 
to the British, Belgian, and Serbian Relief Funds. Our 
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women folk are still working strenuously for the comfort 
of the troops in the field, and a well-equipped Hospital 
Ship and over 150 trained Nurses have already left the 
Dominion for the seat of war. 

Apart from these voluntary contributions, however, 
it would appear that in New Zealand—despite the War— 
business, politics and pleasure go on much “as usual.” 
Our daily papers are full of news, not only of battle, but 
also of local politics, race meetings, and football matches. 
Harry Lauder himself has long since come and gone in 
triumph, and the theatres and picture shows are doing good 
business throughout the Dominion. Elaborate and costly 
“ Carnivals ” are being held to raise funds for our wounded 
soldiers in local centres. The average man here seems to 
have no misgivings as to the ultimate outcome of the War, 
and expresses the fullest confidence in the Allied Armies 
and the British Fleet. If it be suggested to him that we as 
a community might be doing more for our Empire in such 
a crisis, he points out (with equal pride and irrelevance) 
that New Zealand, in proportion to her population, has 
sent a larger number of troops overseas than certain of 
the other Dominions ! 

The more thoughtful people at this end of the world, 
nevertheless, feel that something still is lacking in the volun- 
tary and somewhat spasmodic efforts now being made by 
this Dominion to help to end the War. They know that 
in New Zealand alone there is a vast latent supply of energy 
and patriotism that is not so far being tapped, or organized 
on any well-ordered basis. They feel, too, that the British 
Empire as a whole is once more attempting painfully to 
“‘ muddle through ” a stupendous national crisis, without 
adequate preparation or a proper co-ordination of effort. 
We are beginning, in fact, to realise even at this Ultima 
Thule, in our sluggish Anglo-Saxon way, that our scattered 
Empire must be better organized for war (and for peace 
also) if it is to take its proper share in bringing this devas- 
tating conflict to an early and successful close. The people 
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of New Zealand are ready and willing to do their duty. 
They are waiting even now for a lead—for a clear call to 


further sacrifice—that so far has not reached them from 
their leaders. 


II. Poxiricians AND THE War 


ND what are our leaders doing meantime ? How far 
have they risen to the occasion, and made clear to 

the plain people here their imperative duty, in this struggle 
for our existence as a nation? We are told from time 
to time by those set in authority over us that New Zealand 
is doing its share, that we are keeping up our force to 
its full strength by regular reinforcements, and that certain 
further battalions have been offered and accepted for active 
service abroad. Able editors complacently inform their 
readers that this Dominion has sent more trained men 
to the front in proportion to its population than certain 
other parts of the Empire. All this appears to be somewhat 
beside the point. As a British community we are not 
doing as much as we could (and should) do to help the 
Empire and our Allies. We are too apt to forget what 
France has done, what Russia is doing—above all, what 
Germany has provided in the way of men, money, and muni- 
tions of war. This unfortunately is a debtor country; 
we have little or no free money to spare, we produce 
practically no munitions. All we can do is to send soldiers ; 
and we certainly have thousands of young men still with us 
who could be spared from our primary industries for the 
firing line. We take comfort in the fact that we are keeping 
our original promise to maintain our force at full strength, 
but we do not seem to realise what Britain is doing in the 
same way. All that she “ undertook” with her Allies 
to do when the war began was to mobilise her entire Fleet 
and to send to Flanders an Expeditionary Force of some 
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six divisions. How has Britain redeemed, and bettered, 
that early promise ? We are given to understand that she 
has now under arms between two and three millions of 
trained men. Apart from the Western Front altogether, 
the British Army has five smaller forces fighting the Empire’s 
battles in different parts of the world. In the result 
Britain on a population basis now has, at the lowest 
estimate, three soldiers for each one that New Zealand has 
put in the field. 

It is no doubt true that it is of importance to the Empire 
that we should continue to export freely and regularly to 
London and elsewhere our wool, frozen meat, and dairy 
produce. But these, our primary industries, may safely 
be trusted to look after themselves. So long as prices 
keep up as at present, there is no fear that the supply of 
these commodities will fall off materially at this end. 
Our farmers and shippers will take good care that produc- 
tion and export go on to their fullest extent. But there 
is a danger that, unless a clear lead be given by those in 
authority, volunteers for the fighting line will not come 
forward in sufficient numbers. We are told that there are 
too few experienced officers in the Dominion to train more 
than the stated reinforcements. If this be the case, 
some thousands of our younger men could be shipped to 
England by the regular liners, to be equipped and trained 
at the heart of our Empire. 

It must be clearly understood that the young New 
Zealanders themselves are not to blame. ‘They have 
answered every call hitherto made on them. There are 
hundreds of men now in every centre who have volunteered 
and are “ awaiting instructions ” to go to the training camps. 
But they are told that meantime they are not required, 
that notice will be sent to them when their turn comes. 
Numbers of them, in fact, have gone from here to Australia 
to enlist, and others even to England. The men of New 
Zealand are ready and willing to go to the front if and when 
required. But they are still awaiting the call to arms, 
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they are without any decided lead from those at the head 
of affairs. The Press (and the Censor) do not let them 
know the full facts, the urgency of the situation, while the 
Government assures them they are not wanted “ mean- 
time.” So the brave young fellows drift back to the farm, 
the shop, or the office, and many of them may not be so 
ready to move a second time, after they have settled down 
once more to civilian life. 

Hitherto party politics have been almost entirely to 
blame for this lack of initiative on the part of the Govern- 
ment. Their majority was merely a nominal one. Their 
hold on office was most precarious. ‘The Opposition was 
alert and critical, and the Defence Department in parti- 
cular was the subject of much censure—most of it un- 
merited—all of it untimely. Soon after our Parliament 
met last June, it became evident that political strife was 
not to be laid aside, even in war time. Party feeling, in 
fact, was so strong, and the parties themselves were so 
evenly balanced, that for many weeks it was difficult to 
get any real business done in the House. Much precious 
time was wasted in the discussion of Daylight Saving Bills 
and other legislative monstrosities. The Government 
made more than one attempt to induce the Opposition 
to unite in forming a Coalition, or rather a “ National,” 
Ministry, as most of our local politicians prefer to call it. 
Unhappily none of these attempts were successful, and to 
the disgust of the country it seemed as if the War Tax 
and other important policy measures would have to be 
forced through the House in the heat of party conflict. 
Fortunately, the Governor himself intervened in an in- 
formal but strictly constitutional manner, when all hope of 
an agreement seemed to be at an end, and a National Ministry 
was at length formed on August 4, 1915, the anniversary 
of the Declaration of War. 

‘Mr. Massey, of course, remains Prime Minister, while 
Sir Joseph Ward (the late Opposition leader) becomes 
Minister of Finance, and Colonel Allen continues to control 
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the Defence Department. One of the Reform Ministers 
(Mr. Rhodes) voluntarily and gracefully resigned his 
portfolio; and the National Ministry now consists of no 
less than thirteen members—six chosen by the “ Reformers” 
and an equal number by the “ Liberals,” together with 
the Minister representing the Native Race. Sir Joseph 
Ward has made it quite clear that he and his followers 
do not look upon the New Ministry as a Coalition Govern- 
ment, but as a “ National Government,” brought into 
existence to ensure united action and to deal with matters 
affecting the War, without internal party warfare. In 
fact, Sir Joseph has explicitly stated in Parliament that the 
Prime Minister still remains the leader of the Reform Party, 
while he himself, in addition to being Finance Minister, 
retains his position as the Opposition Leader. ‘The Labour 
group were offered a seat in the Cabinet, but did not see 
their way to accept it, and so far have refrained from taking 
any overt part in supporting the New Government, but one 
of their members (Mr. Payne) has intimated from his place 
in the House that he at least will do all in his power to assist 
the Ministry in “ carrying out what is best for the country 
and the Empire.” 

Since the formation of the National Ministry some useful 
work has at last been done in Parliament. The Budget 
has been brought down, containing an outline of the 
National Government’s taxation for war purposes, the 
amount of money required to be raised to meet abnormal 
loan expenditure and the decline of revenue. The Budget is 
accompanied by a Loan Bill and a Taxation Bill, to provide 
for the cost of the War to the Dominion. A National 
Registration Bill has also been introduced, which makes 
provision for a national register of every male resident 
of New Zealand between seventeen and sixty. This 
Bill contains special clauses providing for a register of 
men between nineteen and forty-five. The measure is 
twofold in purpose. It aims at securing a complete 
register of all men fit and willing for active service in 
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war, and it provides for a census of all men who are either 
unfit or unwilling to take part in actual warfare, but may 
be useful in rendering national service of other kinds. 
In the passing of this Bill the Government is taking a wise 
and much-needed, if preliminary, step towards “ carrying 
out what is best for the country.” 


III. Prosirems or War aANpD PEACE 


HAT are the outstanding problems of war and 
peace that are now pressing for solution? The 
main objects to be attained are clear before us—an early 
victory and satisfactory terms of peace. How can we 
as a community best help our Empire and our Allies 
towards attaining these objects? That is the supreme 
task in front of the new National Ministry. So far as the 
successful prosecution of the War is concerned, it would 
appear that our National Leaders should now concentrate 
their energies on supplying a constant and increasing 
flow of recruits to the British Army, while keeping up the 
export to the Allies of all our wool and other produce. 
Regarding peace and its terms it may be too early now to 
talk in public. But it is assuredly not too early to prepare 
in council for peace. We were unprepared for war, 
and suffered grievously in consequence. Let us see to 
it that when peace does come we are not caught napping, 
but that we are ready for it as an United Empire, and 
not as a scattered group of nations without a common 
purpose. As regards New Zealand, at all events, it seems 
to us desirable that before the terms of peace are finally 
discussed our Ministry should know the broad views 
thereon of the Imperial Government, who, in turn, should 
be made aware of our local wishes and aspirations. 
For the timely and adequate solution of these problems 
of war and peace one thing is essential—Conference or 
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Consultation—formal or informal; not the mere despatch 
and receipt of minutes or cablegrams, but personal, frank, 
and confidential exchange of ideas face to face. It goes 
without saying that the only practicable method of effecting 
this is for one or more of our National Ministers to go 
to London, and there ascertain from His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment how best we can help in ending the War and framing 
the conditions of peace—in the interests of the Empire as 
a whole. The Ministry would thus learn at first hand : 
(1) How many more men are required from New Zealand 
and how best to supply them; (2) what commodities 
are most pressingly desired from us for warlike and other 
purposes ; and (3) a clear and comprehensive statement 
by the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs as to the 
possible terms of peace from the Imperial standpoint. 
The only territorial question in which New Zealand is 
directly interested relates to the captured German pos- 
sessions in the Pacific. We have taken, and now hold 
in trust, Apia and the West of German Samoa, a group 
of tropical islands some 1,500 miles away, of doubtful 
value commercially, but possibly of strategic importance 
and sentimentally desirable as the last home of R. L. 
Stevenson. What is ultimately to come of this prize? 
There are other vexed questions arising out of the War, 
relating to shipping, finance, contraband, prize-law, etc., 
as to all of which it would be desirable to confer in London. 
It is impossible for us now to predict how all or any of 
these problems may ultimately be solved, but two things 
are certain: (1) that their solution should be prompt, 
and (2) that in the near future each member of the great 
family of British Nations must be prepared (if need be) 
cheerfully to sacrifice some of its locally cherished ideals 
for the common well-being of our complex Empire. 

Time is passing, and events are moving rapidly. Should 
representative Ministers be sent from New Zealand to 
England as we have suggested, it may be their privilege 
not only to consult with His Majesty’s Ministers as to 
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the successful closing of the War, but also to act as Dominion 
advisers to the British Plenipotentiaries when peace nego- 
tiations have actually commenced. All the more reason 
that they should go at once, and go carrying with them the 
moral support of the undivided public opinion of this 
Dominion. 


VEN as these lines are being written the news from 

the front appears to be more encouraging for the 
Allies, both on land and at sea. But the “fog of war” 
still hangs thick around the cable messages that filter 
through to the Antipodes. It is likely that the struggle 
must still be long and bloody. We have no doubt as to 
its ultimate issue—no misgiving with regard to our final 
victory. At the same time, we Antipodeans would be 
grateful if the censorship were relaxed so as to permit 
us from time to time to learn the truth, and thus, if possible, 
to see events in their proper perspective. If this were 
done, we firmly believe that the result in New Zealand 


would be to encourage more of our young men to enlist, 
and to induce the older and wealthier colonists to give 
even more freely of their substance to aid the victims of 
this devastating War. 


New Zealand. September, 1915. 
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